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Hotes. 


“TOM JONES” ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 

That the masterpiece of Fielding—the most 
English of English fictions—should have been 
chosen for dramatization in France appears at 
first sight to be almost comic in its incongruity, 
especially when one recalls the “ Milor Boulin 
grog” and other monstrosities which have done 
duty for Englishmen in the land of MM. Paul de 
Kock and Roger de Beauvoir. The statement, 
however, is not the less true. In 1782 Tom Jones 
was played at the Thédtre Francais as a five-act 
comedy, in verse, the author being one Desforges. 
No doubt the admirable plot of the novel readily 
lends itself to dramatic treatment, and this, in all 
probability, was the chief attraction to the play- 
wright. But nearly twenty years earlier it had 
made a still more phenomenal appearance as an 
opera. I have now before me the text of “ 7’om 
Jones, Comédie Lyrique en Trois Actes. Imitée 
du Roman Anglais de M. Fielding, par M. Poin- 
sinet, La Musique par Mr. A. D. Philidor. A 
Paris, chez Duchesne, 1765.” The title-page fur- 
ther informs us that it was represented for the 
first time by the Comédiens Italiens Ordinaires du 
Roi on Feb. 27, 1765. The chief persons of the 
drama are nine in number, viz, Jones (who when 





rhyme requires it becomes Jone), Squire Western, 
his sister Mrs. Western, Sophia, Honora (Mrs. 
Honour), Alworthys (sic), Blifil “ Dowling, 
quaker,” and the hostess of the inn at Upton. 
Acts I. and II. take place in the “ Chateau de M. 
Western.” The first scene opens with a duo be- 
tween Sophia and Honora (who is transformed 
into the familiar soubrette of French comedy), 
followed by a dialogue, in which the latter rallies 
her mistress on her liking for Jones, and assures 
her that it is returned. In the next scene appears 
Mrs. Western, singing the contents of her favourite 
gazette after this fashion :— 
**On nous écrit de Cracovie 
Que le quartier est 4 Sambor. 
Le Palatin de Kiovie 
Veut tenter un nouvel effort,” &c. 
Honora is sent out of the room, and the aunt 
accuses her niece of being in love, meaning, of 
course, that she is in love with Blifil, who, with 
his uncle “ Alworthys” and Jones, is domiciliated 
at the chiteau. This announcement is interrupted 
by a noise of horns, and the arrival upon the scene 
of Jones and Squire Western, who enter accom- 
panied by “Quatre Piqueurs en bottes et en 
habits troussés, tenant en main leurs trompes et 
donnant des fanfares.” Western has been hunt- 
ing the stag, and, duly encircled by his cor de 
chasse, sings the following lively ariette, diversified 
with true Fontainebleau terms of venery :— 
“ Dun Cerf, dix Cors, j'ai connaissance : 
On lattaque au fort, on le lance ; 
Tous sont préts, 
Piqueurs & Valets; 
Suivent les pas de l’ami Jone [s’c]. 
J’entends crier: Volcelets, Volceiets. 
Aussitét j'ordonne 
Que la Meute donne. 
Tayaut, Tayaut, Tayaut. 
Mes chiens découplés l’environnent ; 
Les trompes sonnent : 
* Courage, Amis; Tayaut, Tayaut.’ 
Quelques chiens, que l’ardeur derange, 
Quittent la voye, et prennent le change. 
Jones les rassure d'un cri: 
Ourvari, ourvari, 
Accoute, accoute, accoute. 
Au retour nous en revoyons 
Accoute, 4 Mirmiraut, courons ; 
; Tout a Griffaut ; 
Y aprés: Tayaut, Tayaut. 
On reprend route, 
Voila le Cerf 4 l'eau. 
La trompe sonne, 
La Meute donne, 
_ L’écho résonne, 
Nous pressons les nouveaux relais: 
Volcelets, Volcelets. 
L'animal! forcé succombe, 
Fait un effort, se releve, enfin tombe ; 
Et nos chasseurs chante:.t tous a l’envi . 
* Amis, goitons les fruits de la victoire; 
Amis, Amis, célébrons notre gloire. 
Halali, Fanfare, Halali, 
Halali,’” 


It is not necessary, and it would be tedious, to 
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trace the progress of the plot, which henceforth 
pursues its course of equivoque and misconception 
through the usual (rios, quatuors, and septuors to 
the happy moment when, by the agency of “ Dow- 
ling, quaker,” Jones is recognized as Alworthy’s 


nephew, and blessed with the hand of his Sophia. | 


Apart from a few trifling inconsistencies, the play 
has good acting qualities. At its first appearance 
in 1765—or rather, I should say strictly, its 
second appearance, for it seems to have been acted 
at Versailles in 1764— it was coldly received. 
But after some further changes in the words and 
music it was again produced in January, 1766, 
when its success was complete. An accidental 
interruption in the acting, owing to the illness of 
one of the performers, only served to increase its 
vogue, and for forty years it remained au répertoire. 

The honour of this good fortune was no doubt 

ainly due to the splendid music of Philidor. 
Some of the airs—notably that to Squire Western’s 
hunting song, which was rendered with admirable 
entrain and spirit by the famous Caillot—became 
exceedingly popular. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that the piece owes its origin to the 
musician, There seems to be nothing in M. Poin- 
sinet’s career that indicates any special knowledge 
of this country and its works; but Philidor resided 
in England for some years previous to 1754, and 
must have been familiar with 7’om Jones, which 
had been published in 1749. 

Whether Tom Jones has made other appearances 
upon the French stage I have not been able to 
discover. But it is worth noting that it has also 
served as the basis of a comic opera in England. 
The author of this performance was Joseph Reed, 
a well-known eighteenth century playwright. He 
is careful, in his preface, to disclaim all connexion 
with Poinsinet’s play, which, he says, only fell into 
his hands when he was “writing the last act in 
June, 1765.” Baker (Biographia Dramatica) 
thinks, nevertheless, that he was indebted to his 
predecessor, Upon a superficial comparison, there is 
no great resemblance between the two pieces, and 
there are differences in the characters represented. 
“ Dowling, quaker,” does not appear in the English 
version, which, on the other hand, includes the 
Nightingales, Nancy, and Parson Supple. Reed’s 
opera was acted, according to the title-page, at the 
* Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” in 1769. 

Austin Dossoy. 


THE RETABULUM IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Who was the first discoverer of the retabulum 
which is now exhibited at the back of the sedilia 
in Westminster Abbey? I forestall this query, to 
which, otherwise, your valuable columns would 
at some future day be subject. I also forestall the 
reply, because I think I have the true one, and 
because I think it ought not to be delayed, 


| I have access to Mr. Willement’s copy of J. P. 
Neale’s Abbey Church of St. Peter, in the fly-leaves 
of the first volume of which the excellent antiquary 
| and herald has inserted some memoranda. First, 
| a sketch of the gravestone of William de Valence, 
which was found under the step of the tomb of 
King Henry V. and in the floor at the east end of 
the shrine of the Confessor. This is dated 1851, 
Secondly, a list of three children of King Henry ITI. 
and of nine children of King Edward I., copied 
from Sandford, all of whom, dying young, were 
buried in the abbey. And thirdly, a slip of the 
leaf of an archeological work, evidently inserted 
for the sake of the following extract :— 

Westminster Abbey.—A very curious discovery has 
just been made by Mr. Blore, Surveyor of Westminster 
Abbey. On his survey he found that the roof of the 
case in which the wax figures of Queen Anne, the Earl 
of Chatham, and what is commonly culled the ragged 
regiment, were placed, bore marks of antient ornament, 
Having it removed, his surprise was only equalled by his 
joy at finding it one of the most curious specimens of 
antient art at present in existence. With that zeal for 
the preservation and repair of his Church, which so dis- 
tinguishes the learned Dean, this curious remain has 
been removed to the Deanery till it can be restored to 
the Abbey.” 

This extract is followed by a minute description 
of the work, and some conjectures as to its origin, 
which it is not necessary for the present purpose to 
add here. It is remembered by me to be about 
the year 1851 that this discovery was made, and 
I think it highly probable the paper was written by 
Mr. Willement himself. 

I read also in one of the late Mr. Burges’s 
valuable contributions to Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 1863, as 
follows :— 

‘Some twenty years ago Mr. Blore, who was the 
architect of the Abbey, had the good fortune to dis- 
cover, on the top of the waxwork cases in the upper 
chapel of Abbot Islip, the very beautiful specimen of 
thirteenth-century decoration which is now placed at 
the back of the sedilia over King Sebert’s tomb.” 

Mr. Burges follows with an elaborate and learned 

description, most charmingly given, accompanied 

by a very artistic and minute engraving of the 
principal, the central, compartment of the work. 

Moreover, I have lately come across another 
paper on the same subject, dated thirty-four years 
before that of Mr. Willement. This paper is 
dated July 19, 1817; it is by Mr. John Carter, 
| F.S.A., draughtsman and architect, a frequent 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine. This 
paper was the last but one that he wrote, for he 
died, aged sixty-nine, on the 8th of the following 
September. After commending the waxen por- 
trait and dress of King Charles II.’s effigy, he 
says :— 

“In a box inclosing other Royal wax figures in Islip's 
chantry, has been substituted, by way of covering, some 
compartmented work of small mosaic ornamental carvings 

| and paintings of figures, of a design so delicate, an 
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execution so exquisite, that an absolute view alone of the 
same, and that with the utmost attention, can give the | 
least idea thereof. No hesitation need be made, when it | 
is affirmed, that it must have been a smal! portion of the | 
highly estimated shrines that once rendered the scenic 
display of the interior of the pile so shining and 
glorious !” 

It must be a matter of astonishment that four 
such men as Blore, Willement, Scott, and Burges 
should have been unaware of this early discovery 
made by John Carter, one of the worthiest and 
most renowned of their predecessors. Indeed, at | 
least one of them must have been contemporaneous | 
with Mr. Carter. It proves how often valuable | 
information, such as Mr. Carter gave, is thrown to 
the winds directly after it is written. But it is 
not even now too late to “give honour to whom 
honour is due”; and the writer hopes that thi: 
now historical fact will not again be entirely 
ignored, going forth, as it now does, on the pages 
of “N. & Q.” Mm. F. 


CHARLES LAMB. 

I was residing at Enfield in the Cambridge 
Long Vacation, 1834, and—perhaps to the neglect 
of more improving pursuits—composed a “ metrical 
novel,” named “ Emily de Wilton,” in three parts. 
When the first of them was completed, I ventured 
to introduce myself to Charles Lamb (who was 
living at Edmonton at the time), and telling him 
what I had done, and that I had “scarcely heart 
to proceed until I” had “ obtained the opinion of | 
a competent judge respecting ” my verses, I asked 
him to “‘ while away an idle hour in their perusal,” 
adding, “I fear you will think me very rude and 
very intrusive, but Iam one of the most nervous | 
souls in Christendom.” Moved, possibly, by this | 
diffident (not to say unusual) confession, Elia 
speedily gave his consent as follows :— 

“ Church Street, Edmonton. 

“Mr. Lamb’s compt’ and shall be happy to look over 
the lines as soon as ever Mr. Russell shall send them. 
He is at Mr. Walden’s, Church not Bury—St, Edm’.” 

He did not limit his criticisms to the “ lines’ 
here alluded to, but very kindly extended them 
to the second and third parts of my poem, as soon 
as they were finished. This juvenile effusion has 
not been printed, and it is referred to merely to 
introduce Lamb’s notes upon it, which, I think, 
are too characteristic and amusing to share in the 
oblivion of the verses to which they owe their 
being. Premising that quotations from those verses 
will be given in brackets, when their introduction 
appears necessary to the understanding of Lamb's 
allusions to them, I now submit the contents (two 
or three omissions of no consequence excepted) of 
his MS, to your readers :— 

Line 10. “ Ween,” and “ wist,” and “ wot,” and “eke” 
are antiquated frippery, and unmodernize a poem rather 
than give it an antique air, as some strong old words 


? 





may do, “1 guess,” “I know,” “I knew,” are quite as 
significant, 

31. Why “ee”—barbarous Scoticism !—when “ eye’ 
is much better, and chimes to “ cavalry’’! A sprinkling 
of disused words where all the style else is after the 
approved recent fashion teases and puzzles. 

07. [Anon the storm begins to slake, 

The sullen clouds to melt away, 
The moon becalmed in a blue lake 
Looks down with melancholy ray. ] 
The moon becalmed in a blue lake would be more apt to 
look up. I see my error—the sky is the lake—and beg 
you to laugh at it. 

59. What is a maiden’s “een,” south of the Tweed ’ 

You may as well call her prettily turned ears her lug: 


| “ On the maiden’s lugs they fall,” verse 79. 


65. “* Freest” should be * freeliest.” 

116. “To wake,” “to awake,”’ are neuter verbs; 
“waken” and “awaken,” actives: “and bade awake ' 
perhaps. 

125. [Her mellow cheek is flushed, her eye 

Gleams with a deeper witchery ; 

Soft sadness mantles all she sees 

Deepens the shadows of the trees ; 

Imparts to day a richer bloom 

And weaves with eve unreal gloom ; 

And—as sweet woodbine that would cling 

On sturdier stem, when none there is 

Itself doth amorously fling 

Along the turf and woos its kiss— 

The love in Emily's fond breast 

Yearned on a glorious form to reat ; 

But lacking this (in Wilton’s hall, 

The knights who held rude festival 

Were stern-browed men, uncourteous all), 

Her young affections deigned to twine 

Roun! meaner things their tendrils fine. ] 
A very fine and novel simile. 

144. “ A coy young Miss” will never do. For though 
you are presumed to be a modern, writing only of days of 
old, yet you should not write « word purely unintelligible 
to your heroine. Some understanding should be kept up 
between you. “ Miss” is a nickname not two centuries 
old; came in at about the Restoration. The “ King's 
Misses” is the oldest use of it Ican remember. It is 
Mistress Anne Page, not Miss Page. Modern names and 
usages should be kept out of sight in an old subject. 
W. Scott was sadly faulty in this respect. 

148. [Leap for joy at the ladye’s call.] Why misspell 
“ Jady,” when all about it is modern orthography? 

172. “ Lain” should be “ lying” or “laid.” ‘‘ Lain” 
is neuter. “TI lie,” “I lay,” “I had lain,” “I lay my- 
self,” “ I laid myself,” “ I was laid,” active. 

(Green branches screen her from the skies, 
And blossoms bathed in beauteous dyes, 
Through which the mellow glory slides 
And in the trembling foliage hides, 
Diffusing through the holy cell 
A gleam like that which, old men tell, 
Wandering from youth’s orient clime 
Oit lights the fane of memory, 
Cheering for a little time 
The pilgrim, who with tear and sigh, 
Worn with age, by sorrow bowed, 
Toils along life's blistering road.] 
A fine simile, but rather obscure. Coming baci seems 
wanted here rather than wandering. 

208. [Tear of sympathy.] Pity’s sacred dew. Sym- 
pathy is a young lady's word, rife in modern novels, and 
is almost always wrongly applied. To sympathize is to 
feel with, not simply for another, 1 write verses and 
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sympathize with you. You have the toothache, I have 
not ; I feel for you, I cannot sympathize. 

210. “The full flush of ripe nineteen” I fear is vul- 
garish. A youth whose years had told nineteen. Then 
there is “een” and “ sheen.” 

243. What is “sheen”? Hasit more significance than 
“bright”? Richmond in its old name was Shene. Would 
you call an omnibus to take you to Shene! How the 
“all's right” man would stare ! 

363. [The violet nestled in the shade, 

Which fills with perfume all the glade, 

Yet bashful as a timid maid 

Thinks to elude the searching eye 

Of every stranger passing by, 

Might well compare with Emily.] 
A strangely involved simile. The maiden is likend [sic] 
to a violet which has been just before likend to a maid. 
Yet it reads prettily, and I would not have it alter'd. 

365. Is not “ guessed ” as significant as “ weened ”? 

368. Surely “ crosiers ’ was never used as Crusaders ; 
they are pastoral staffs, If you have met with it, by all 
means retain it. 

402, [It seemed the presage sternly dark, 

Grim shadow of her wind-tossed bark, 

Black prophecy of billowy woes, 

Which marred the pensive maid's repose 

That well-remembered, precious night 

When first she saw her red-cross knight, 

Was all unreal. | 
The ominous feeling was real. She really had it, but 
[it was] false, was all unfree 

420. “‘Een” come again? In line 407, you speak it 
out “eye,” bravely like an Englishman, 

402. No such word as “ to balm,” “ to play.” 

468. Sorceresses do not entice by wrinkles, but, being 
essentially aged, appear in assumed beauty. 

Like love-dissembling sorceresses 
or lovely seeming, &c. 

As the lines last cited complete Lamb's criticisms 
upon the first canto of my poem, I will pause here, 
reserving his criticisms upon its second and third 
portions for a future communication. 

J. Futter Russert, F.S.A. 

1, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DRURY FAMILY. 


You have been kind enough to insert one 
article of mine in “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 101) re- 
specting the Sir William Drury of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s period ; I should like to be permitted to 
go further back in the history of this family in 
reference to a remark made in Pennant’s London 
whilst speaking of Drury Lane :— 

“ It is singular,” said he, “ that this Lane, of later times 
80 notorious for intrigue, should receive its title from a 
family name which, in the language of Chaucer, had 
amorous signification :— 

‘ Of bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies love and druerie, 
Anon I wol you tell.’” 
But Brayley rebukes him for not being correct 
as to the word, which, he says,— 
“has been made use of by Chaucer and others for 
modesty; and that there is not a single instance found 
wherein it has an amorous signification.” 





in the glossary the word druere, which signifies 
love, courtship, and hence a love-token, as :— 
“ How a merchant dyd his wyfe betray 
That y myst the bye some ryche dreure.” 

Fuller, in his Worthies, says, “Drury is Saxon,” 
meaning “a pearl.” Camden says, “ The family of 
Drury, which signifies in Old English a precious 
jewel.” Burke shows the name of Drury in the 
Roll at Battle Abbey as being Norman, as “ John 
de Drury, son and heir of the Norman adventurer, 
settled in Thurston,” Suffolk. Duchesne, the 
early French historian, does not name Drury, but 
there is a Divy, which Burke has not. Blomefield 
says, “The family took the name of a village in 
Normandy with no other name than Drury” ; but 
there is not a village of that name, nor ever was, 
that I can find ; there are Dreux, Droué, Douai 
or Douay in the northern parts of France. Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, in his Dictionary of Archaic 
Words, has Druery as meaning gallantry, court- 
ship ; also sometimes a mistress, sometimes the re- 
sult of love. The Virgin is styled “ Cristes Drurie.” 

I have traced the name of Drury, referring to 
one and the same family, in no less than twenty- 
seven different spellings. Sir Bernard Burke, 
however, throws much doubt on the genuineness 
of the Roll of Battle Abbey as given by himself, 
and quotes Warburton, as if he wished to be 
helped out of a difficulty, in these words, “ It was 
no unworthy pride,” said Warburton, “that would 
introduce a little of the Norman sap into the 
family tree.” Query, then, is not Burke wrong? 
and should not the original be Douay ’— for 
Lysons (Magna Britannia) says:— 

“The honor and barony of Brampton was given by 

William the Conqueror to Walter de Douay, whose son, 
Robert de Brampton, had an only daughter and heiress 
married to William Paganell.” 
Although this veritable De Douay was lost in th® 
female, there may have been other De Douays in” 
troduced into England at the same period. Singu™ 
larly enough, in Burke’s Landed Gentry there i® 
a Drewry of Brampton, co. Suffolk, but there i® 
neither information nor pedigree given, yet co- 
Suffolk was the chief seat of the Drury family 
Banks’s Heraldry names Peter de Dreux, and I 
have seen printed from a Latin document the word 
Dreuys when the document refers to Dreux, and in 
another it becomes Dryweis, referring to Robert, 
Earl of Dreux. And the State Papers, Henry VIII, 
have Sir Robert Drewrye in the royal household, 
spelt Drury elsewhere. Duchesne wrote, “ De la 
Maison de Dreux,” &c. 

I should be very sorry to upset the Roll of 
Battle Abbey, and be forced to fight over again 
the Battle of Hastings. I have always had an 
idea that I was a twig from a Norman tree; but 
having collected very much information respecting 
this Drury family, I have for some time doubted 


But then Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poctry has | whether there has not been a great mistake. 
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There is another matter, which appears interesting 
to myself, which neither Brayley nor Pennant seems 
to have been aware of, and that is, the relationship 
of Chaucer with the Drury family. When he 
wrote his poem in which the word drurie is made 
use of he was well acquainted with the family. 
The history of his life says he was for a time a 
soldier under John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who dwelt at the Savoy Palace, London, and 
married his wife from there. The history of 
the Drury family shows that a certain Thomas 
Hethe and a Nicholas Drury were soldiers 
also under John of Gaunt on the continent; 
Nicholas Drury married the daughter of Thomas 
Hethe. A nephew of Nicholas Drury, of the name 
of William (afterwards Sir William Drury), who 
died in 1450, had to wife Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Ottes Swynford by Katherine Roet, sister to 
Chaucer's wife; after Swynford’s death John 
of Gaunt had her (Katherine Roet) for his third 
wife, and, according to Holinshed, he “ hasten’d 
to Lincoln Palace (where she was his concubine), 
she being a widow, and he married her at once.” 
The name of Drury has been strong for centuries 
in the City of Lincoln, where John of Gaunt also 
dwelt. The Duke of Lancaster died in 1399, 
Katherine in 1403, Chaucer in 1400, Nicholas 
Drury about the same time. Holinshed says that 
“both Katherine and Philippa Roet were demoi- 
selles at the Savoy Palace, and were brought over 
by the Duchess Blanche” from Hainault. 

Chaucer must have, therefore, been well aware 
of the family of Drury, who were knights of the 
highest order, rich in lands and daughters. Sir 
W. Drury became nephew to Chaucer by his 
marriage. The Savoy palace was built by Peter 
de Dreux, of Savoy. What Chaucer meant by the 
word in the Tale of Sir Thopas I cannot say. In 
the Romaunt of the Rose may be seen “ by druery 
and by solas”; in the glossary it is shown as 
druery, meaning love, and solas as mirth. 

There is in the present day a direct line of the 
above-named Sir William Drury, by Catherine 
Swynford his wife, and niece to Chaucer ; but the 
said Sir William’s surname, it strikes me, was not 
originally Drury, which came with William the 
Conqueror; it may have been either Dreux, Douay, 
or any one of the twenty-seven different ways of 
spelling ; but shall it be Norman, or Saxon, or Old 
Koglish ? And what did Chaucer mean by the 
word! Truly there is a real query here for lovers 
of the same. E. J. Drury. 


SmAKSPEARE’s “Hamer”: a Scarce Epirion. 
—At p. 36, Appendix to Mr. Furness’s Variorum 
Hamlet, and again in the text of the play, he alludes 
to an emendation for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Hughs ; see p. 166, faction for fashion. As 
this is the test word to know Mr. Hughs’s edition 


by, I have great pleasure in calling your attention 
to an undescribed edition in my collection, re- 
ported in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 95. 

Relying strictly on the date given by Mr. Fur- 
ness, 1703, I had not until recently looked care- 
fully into it. I find my copy reads faction, Act IL. 
sc. li. I am inclined to think this must be the 
accurate Mr. Hughs’s edition, although this bears 
date 1718. It gives eight years between this and 
the date of Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored. Mr. 
Furness says: “I mention this in the hope that it 
may some day lead to the discovery of a copy, 
which at present certainly appears rarer than the 
4to.” Perhaps some collector may have a copy 
nearer to date; but until this is ascertained I 
shall hold the belief that this is the edition re- 
ferred to by Theobald. Joun W. Jarvis. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Ay Otp Joxe Revivep.—An artistic joke is 
now going the round of the papers to the effect 
that a French artist lately painted on a very large 
canvas a landscape representing a vast sandy 
desert, in the centre of which appears an ostrich’s 
egg. He calls the picture “ Prise de Bou-Amena 
par les Frangais.” On being asked, “ Where is 
Bou-Amena?” the artist replies, “Il est parti.” 
To the further demand, “ Where are the French 
soldiers?” he answers, “Ils ne sont pas encore 
arrivés.” Now this is a very old joke, the old form 
of which is as follows. A man undertook to paint 
the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea 
on one of the walls of a room. After a very short 
time he much surprised his employer by asking 
him to come and view the finished picture. On 
going to inspect it he found the wall covered with 
red paint. ‘‘ Where are the children of Israel?” 
he asked. “Gone over,” answered the painter. 
“Where are Pharaoh’s hosts?” he next inquired. 
“ All drowned,” said the painter. There is a still 
earlier version in the old German joke-book Tyl 
Ouwlglass, first printed four hundred years ago. 

ER. B. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Srate or Steam Navication 1n 1814.—Allow 
me to send you copy of a letter relating to the 
state of steam navigation in 1814. Does it not 
deserve to be recorded in the world-wide pages of 
“N. & Q.” as a matter of history ?— 

Letter published in Buchanan's Treatise on Propelling 
Vessels by Steam, Glasgow, 1816. 

“At present (1514) there are five steam-boats on the 
Thames. 

“1. The Thames (originally the Argyle), 14 horse 
power, plying between London and Margate ; reckoned 
the best boat. The paddies alternate with each other, 
and are set at an angle of 45°. 

“2. The Regent, 10 horse power, paddles set square, 
with rims like an overshot wheel; is expected to ply 
between Chatham and Sheerness. She was first built 
for the wheel to work in the middle ; but this not having 
been found to answer, has been altered. 
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“3. The Defiance, 12 horse power, to Margate, with 
double horizontal cylinder engine. 

“4. A boat which plied between London and Graves- 
end, was laid aside on account of a law suit, as she was 
not worked by a privileged person. Such a person bas 
now taken her, and she wil! scon start again, with a new 
12 or 14 horse power Scotch engine; being originally 
fitted with a high-pressure engine. 
have rims, and the paddles swing like top butt hinges. 

“5. A boat with double keel 6 horses’ power, is nov 
building above Westminster Bridge; paddles uprig rhe 5 
said to be for London and Richmond. 

«6. Mr. Maudslay built a small boat last year for 
Ipswich and Harwich, 16 miles done in 2} hours, but 
against a strong wind in 3 hours. This has 6 frying- 
pan paddles set square, without rims. 

“T have been informed, by letter of August last, from 
Gainsborough, of a steam-boat from thence to Hul 
which performs the voyage, 50 miles, in 8 hours. And 
this week, from Canada, that at present there are 
steam vessels on the river St. Lawrence; one 48, the 
other 36 horse power; which go at 7 miles an hour, 
measure about 170 ft. long, and 30 ft. wide! That 
another 48 horse power vessel will be launched next 
year on that river. 
Quebec to New York, 
carriage.” 


in 8 days, with a short land 


H. T. Ettacomse, M.A. 


Parisn Accounts, Orrery St. Mary.—Turn- 
ing over some of these, I have just come across 
the prices paid for vermin in 1782-3, which may 
interest naturalists. For three badgers, 3s.; one 
fox, 2s. Gd.; two foxes, 5s.; a badger, 1s. 

Another account for an Easter dinner, on April 17, 
1775, merits transcription in full. The twenty- 
four guests must have drunk like Vikings, although 
some of the forty-nine quarts of beer and cider, it 
may be charitably supposed, was consumed by the 
servants and ringers :— 

Parish account. 


24 at dinner oe on oon m 2 § 
18 Bottels Port... . evs : 116 0 
Punch sia ‘ ’ 7 © 
49 Quarts Beer & Cyder . — , ‘ 16 10 
Sugar & weed one _ — = 0 
Servants ; . ‘ ‘ eve 2 0 
Ringers. , a 5 0 
Visitation Ringers, ‘Dee. 13, 1775 ain 5 0 
By orders from ye overse ers for the i ingon 2 6 


Rece'd the above in full by me a 
Peter Loworthy. £419 10 


M. G. Warkrys. 


Currous Inscription at Sr. Perer’s, NEAR 
Ramscate.—I do not remember to have seen 
published the following quaint epitaph, which is 
on a tombstone at St. Peter’s :— 


**In memory of Mr. Richard Joy 
(call’d the Kentish Samson) who 
Died May 18 1742. Aged 67. 

Herculean Hero! Fam’'d for Strength 
At last lies here his Breadth and Length. 
See how the Mighty Man is fall'n 
To Death the Strong and weak are all one 
And the Same Judgment doth Befal 
Goliath Great as David Small.” 


E. D. 


9} 


So that one may go by steam from | 


The wheels of this | 





Racusa, Arcosy.—The following is from the 
Times correspondent in Albania :— 

** The word argosy is derived from the name given to 
the Ragusan ships, which were called ragosies. This is 
|}an interesting derivation, and shows what must have 
been the wealth and importance of this republic.” 


“For Fraip.”—This curious expression is very 
common in the north of England, and in Ire] and— 
| “T will go away for fraid he should come ”—some- 
| times expressing actual fear, but generally nothing 
more than “ in case,” or “ lest.” 

E. Leaton 


“Scummat From Surroik.”—The following, 
from the Bury Post, should be preserved ip 


3LENKINSOP?. 


| “N. & Q”:— 


“Tis thutty long year, Maw—I tell yer ta be 
Sin the sibrits was axed for my Meary and me, 
And of all that there thutty—to say it I dust—- 
This here is for Varmers a long site the wust. 
The sid, when we sew it, hung to the drill wheel, 
Then ta friz below Zerus alarmin’ to feel ; 
But th’ aiteenth of Janry that blew sich a rate, 
It lay’d the roots nakud and flay'd the young whayt ; 
Then the meldew ta squandered all over the land, 
And the corn is all chitted and grown as ta stand; 
For the rain, that rained one plumpendikkala pour, 
As you may say enough to ha drowned Muster Noah, 
Farmer Giles he sit nifflin—no untin’ for he— 
And his Missus, she sah, no new bonnet for she. 
No tithe for the Parson! What think ye o’ that? 
He have drawed hisself down to a wideawake hat. 
And the Chuch-Clerk he sah, if he don’t get his dews, 
To prah for fine weather he ’ll sartin refuse ; 
The Squire behave hansum along o’ his rent, 
For he gon all the Tenants back fefteen per cent., 
And to show he don’t mane to do nawthin’ by halves, 
He oath he'll have only one footman in calves. 
The Parlerment-men are in Lunnun—but, lawk ! 
They fare to dew nuthin but squabble and talk, 
Muster Gladstun—tis wunnerful how he dew jaw, 
And they sah he’s a-passin’ a stammin land-law. 
Howsumdever fine weather don’t fare to begin, 
For ta pour rather wus than when Tories was in. 
I haint much o’ larnin’—no echolard I be— 
But I'll tell yer desackly how things fare to me. 
Long as Providence ruled and detarmin'd the weather, 
Squire, Parson, and Scroggins was appy together; 
But now these her Yanke; »ys rule weather and corn, 
Consarn it! I wish I had never been born. 

his 
Amos + Scrogerss.” 
mark, 


O. L, CHamsBers. 
Tromas Cartyte.—To Mr. IrRELaAnp’s list of 











notices in the periodical press (ante, p. 201) should 
be added an interesting letter from Prof. Buch- 
heim in the Times, Feb. 12, 1881, showing how 
Carlyle was esteemed and his future eminence 
predicted by Goethe. F, N. 


Let me add Mr. Tew’s article, “ Dr. Southey 
and Thomas Carlyle,” in “N. & Q.,” 6™ S. iii. 284. 
J. R. THorve. 
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Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tue Portraits at Woopsome Hatt, Hop- 
DERSFIELD.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell 
me anything about the portraits at Woodsome 
Hall, Huddersfield, the seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth? It formerly belonged to the Kaye family, 
and came to the Dartmouths through an heiress of 
the Kayes. There is one picture, in particular, a por- 
trait of a woman with a lighted taper in her hand. 
Lord Dartmouth knows nothing about them, beyond 
that they were all in the house when the property 
came into their family, which was a hundred and 
fifty years ago. I should be very glad if any one 
could tell me anything about them. L. Cxci. 


GosFIELD Hatu, Essex.—I should be glad to 
learn where an old mantelpiece is which was 
formerly in the long gallery of Gosfield Hall in 
Essex. It was in the oldest part of the building, 
and was of stone. On it was represented the 
3attle of Bosworth Field, and the shields of the 
knights were gilded and coloured. I possess, at 
Hedingham Castle, a drawing of it, made for 
my grandfather by an architect. This mantelpiece 
was removed from Gosfield Hall when Lord 
Buckingham sold it, shortly after it had been 
occupied by Louis XVIII. of France. I know 
that it is not at Stow, and I have been told that 
the owners of Stow do not know where it is. 

L. A. Masenpte. 


Tae Duxe or Mormoutn’s Linrary.—Whilst 
recently arranging some notes on the bibliography 
of Pope, I was struck with a singular extract from 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual which seems to 
need explanation. After describing the edition of 
Pope’s Works in five volumes 4to., of 1769, he 
mentions a fine copy of it in morocco sold for 
151. 4s. 6d.; which has with it the Homer, 1715- 
1725, and the supplementary volume, 1807 ; adding 
“The Duke of Monmouth’s copy with the receipt 
signed by Pope” (Lowndes, 1834, pt. iii. 1482, and 
1861, pt. vii. 1914). As the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth was beheaded three years before the 
birth of Pope, it is obvious that he could not have 
been the owner of the book. His widow, the 
Duchess of Monmouth, was one of the subscribers 
to Pope’s Homer in 1715, and therefore the 
Homer might have belonged to her ; but as she 
died in 1732 the fine quarto volumes published in 
1769 could never have been in her library. Is 
not the whole statement an error? The Duke 
had nothing to do with the book at all; the 
Duchess may have owned the Homer, and the 
remaining volumes were added many years sub- 
sequently. Epwarp So.ty. 





Portraits Wantep.—Are engraved or other 
portraits to be found of any of the clergymen 
whose names are subjoined ?—Timothy Goodwyn, 
Archbishop of Cashel, circa 1720 ; Arthur Ashley 
Sykes, Dean of St. Burian’s, &c., 1750 ; Gregory 
Sharpe, Master of the Temple, died 1771 ; Joseph 
Willcocks, Dean of Westminster, died 1756 ; 
Richard West, Archdeacon of Berks, circa 1720; 
Thomas Hayley, Canon of Chichester, 1718 ; 
Robert Pye, D.D., 1771. A. G. Jackson. 


“Tue Puitosopny or Trape.”—Who were 
the authors of the following articles : “ The Philo- 
sophy of Trade” in the English Review for Sep- 
tember, 1847, and “ The Philosophy of Trade” in 
the Westminster Review for October 1847, this 
latter bearing the initials “M.E.”? The English 
Review was published by Francis & John Riving- 
ton. 


“ Wounpy.”—It is a woundy fine day. Isita 
corruption of wondrous, or has it anything to do 
(like zounds) with the Sacred Wounds! The 
word is used, I am told, by the country folk in 
Devonshire. 

“Gattows” or “Gattovus.”—Such and such 
a thing is gallows or gallous fine. This word, a 
great favourite with schoolboys, needs explana- 
tion. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.\W. 


“Tur Book or Banies.”—I learn from the 
Calendar that in vol. clv. of State Papers (Domestic) 
there is a letter from Lord Henry Howard to 
Walsyngham, dated Sept. 14, 1582, in which “ he 
protests that the prophecy touching Her Majesty 
was utterly unknown to him, and that he had no 
knowledge of the book of babies in my Lord of 
Oxford’s hands.” To what may be the reference? 

ABHBA. 


T. Cromwety’s “ Fantasie or IDOLATRIE.”— 
Will any of your readers be so good as to refer me 
to chapter and verse of Townsend’s edition of 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments where a verse of 
this poem is quoted, referring to the Guild of the 
Holy Ghost at Basingstoke ; and also give the 
context of the quotation ? J. S. Arrwoop. 

1, North Street, Brighton. 


Gretuer Faminy.—If H. W. (ante, p. 172) 
will be kind enough to forward to me any infor- 
mation respecting the family of Grellier he will 
confer a great favour. GEORGE GRELLIER, 

Wilmslow, near Manchester. 


Damer, or Amory,on Amery, or D’AmeRY. 
—Was there, during the reign of Charles IL, a 
Damer, or Amory, or Amery, or D’Amery holding 
an official position under Government ; or was 
there a peer of that name? The arms are, Barry 
nebulee of six argent and gules, over all a bend 
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eograiled azure. Supporters, dexter, a talbot azure, 
murally gorged and eared or; sinister, a talbot 
argent, murally gorged and eared azure. Crest, 
out of a mural crown or a talbot’s head azure, 
eared of the first. “Tu ne cede malis.” I am 
certain of the arms, &c., but not of the name. 
Watrter B. Sater. 


GeneEALocy 1x France.—I shall be glad to 
know the titles, names of publishers, and other 
particulars of the principal periodicals devoted to 
genealogy and heraldry published in France. 

F. S. Wappixeron. 

[If still in existence, the monthly Revue Nobiliaire, 
Libr. Dumoulin, Paris. } 


Bisuia Latina, Veiac., 1493.—I have before 
me an old Latin Bible, of which, unfortunately, 
the title-page and sig. AA are wanting. Imme- 
diately following the last verse of the Apocalypse 
are twelve verses and “ Finit. p. Johannem froben 
de Hamelburgk ciu’e Basilie’n. Anno d’ni, 
m.ccce.xcv. sexto Kalendas Nouembris. Deo 
Gratias.” Is this edition rare, and of any value ? 

BIBLIOPHILE. 


Joun Coorer.—This author, in 1820, issued 
his translation from the Latin of the Primum 
Mobile, by Didacus Placidus de Titus, a Spanish 
monk ; and it is stated at p. 462, that this editor 
would issue speedily, “a new translation of 
Ptolemy’s Quadripartite, with notes and obser- 
vations.” Was this work really published ? 
Cooper was a teacher of mathematics, and 
resided in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn, London. 
He seems to have been born on Feb. 25, 1778, at 
9 p.m, in lat. 58° N. Is anything known of his 
history? When did he die? In A Plea for 
Urania T. T. mentioned his edition of Placidus. 

C. C. 

Witiram or Wryxenam.—In Skelton’s Pietas 
Oxoniensis, 1828, there is an engraving of a very 
beautiful portrait on panel of William of Wyke- 
ham which is preserved in the warden's lodgings at 
New College. It, is stated in that book that this 
is an undoubtedly original portrait. Is this opinion 
confirmed by other writers? E. S. Dopeson, 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


“Capt. Weppvursury’s Covrtsnir.” — Any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” who may have access to The 
New British Songster : a Collection of Songs, Scots 
and English, &c., Falkirk, 1785, will confer an 
important favour by sending me an exact copy of 
“Capt. Weddurburn’s Courtship” (first printed in 
that volume), with a note of the page. 


F. J. Cup. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


“Perer Pirriy, toe Son or Garren AND 
GaMMER Piprty.”—Can any one give me any in- 
formation as to the above juvenile tale, a favourite 





some half century ago? I ask in behalf of an old 

clergyman of ninety-two years, who wishes, if 

possible, to get a copy to show his grandchildren. 
ALNWICK. 


“Tue Lapies’ Apvocate.”—I should be glad 
of information respecting the authorship of a book 
entitled 

“The | Ladies Advocate: | or | Wit and Beauty| A 
Match for | Treachery and Inconstancy. Containing | 
A Series of Gallantries, Intrigues, and | Amours, For- 
tunate and Sinister: Quarrels and Reconciliations 
between Lovers: Conjugal | Plagues and Comforts, 
Vexations and En- | dearments: with many remarkable 
Incidents | and Adventures the Effects of Love and Jea- 
| lousy, Fidelity and Inconstancy. | Exhibiting | Such a 
surprising Variety of Scenes in the Amatorial | Com- 
merce between the two Sexes, as, though strictly true | 
are scarce to be paralleled in the most inventive Romance. 

| Digested in the Manner of a Novel, and interspersed 
| with Occasional Remarks. [verse] London: | Printed 
for C. Long, near St Paul’s. Mpccx.iix.” 12mo. pp. viii, 
304. 
I have been unable to find any mention of this 
work in any of the recognized sources of biblio- 
graphical information. The chief interest attaching 
to it is contained in the History of Pilkmena; a 
thinly disguised and remarkably scandalous ac- 
count of the life of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, the 
divorced wife of the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, 
somewhile friend of Dean Swift. The anonymous 
writer promises that 

“Tf this Volume should meet with the approbation of 
the publick, we will give them a second, which shal! con 
tain many other surprizing turns and events in her life ; 
particularly her adventures with Mr, Spencer, Lord 

—nd, Dr. Mead, Sir Hans Sloane, the Lord Ch——r 

in St. James's Park; in Westminster Abbey; her Im- 
prisonment in the Marshaleea: her keeping a Picture- 
shop, with many other entertaining incidents and trans- 
actions, tragical and comical, in which she was almost 
constantly engaged.” 
The story contains some curious anecdotes of Swift 
and of other great people of that day, which bear 
the mark of genuineness ; and there is some rea- 
son, from internal evidence, for connecting Mrs. 
Pilkington herself with the publication. A pre- 
tence is made, at the end of the book, of drawing 
a moral from the scenes depicted, or, in other 
words, of “improving” them for the benefit of 
squeamish readers. The story is interwoven with 
The History of Philippa, to which a key would 
also be very acceptable. Atrrep WALLIs. 

Derby. 


“Books or Cayaan.”—In the Croscombe 
register is the following entry :—‘‘ 1522, the gyfte 
of Stevyn Edmonds three bokys of Canaan.” Can 
any one inform me what these books were ? 

J. Webs. 


Nicrpicetcr.—Can any of your correspondents 
give me the origin, precise meaning, and illustra- 
tive passages for the use of this word, which 
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occurs in A Handful of Pleasant Delights, 1584, 
(ed. Arber, 1878), p. 14?— 
“If I might aduise ye, few words shuld suffice ye 
and yet you shold bestoo them wel: 
Maids must be manerly, not ful of scurility, 
wherein I see you do excel, 
Farewel good Nicibicetur, 
God send you a sweeter,” &c. 
The word is found also in Roister Doister, I. iv., 
where Mathew Merygreeke says to Dobinet 
Doughtie, with reference to R. Roister, who is 
talking with Madge Mumblecrust,— 
“ But with whome is he nowe so sadly roundyng yond?” 
And receives answer,— 
“With .Vobs nicebecetur miserere fonde.” 
The word also occurs in The Apophthegmes of 
Erasmus, translated by N. Udall, the author of 
Roister Doister :— 

“ And in soehe did the ryche or welthy women: yea 
and also the other nycibecetours or denty dames, custom- 
ably use, both to sitte for their pleasure, and also to be 
— about the stretes for their solace and recreation.” 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Avtnors oF Booxs WanTED.— 

Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, with az original 
History of the latter Country. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. By the author of Letters from Paraguay. Lon- 
don: R. Hekesmann. 1819, 8vo. 

A book called Letters from Paraquay, by John Con- 
stanse Davie, was published in 1805. Is the above by 
the same author? c. W. § 


AvTHors oF QuotTaTions WANTED.— 


Who is the “bard” alluded to as the author of the 
following lines, quoted by Diana Vernon in Rob Roy, 
chap. x.!— 

“ Amiddes the route you may discern one 

Brave knight, with pipes on shield ycleped Vernon ; 

Like a borne fiend along the plain he thundered, 

Prest to be carving throtes, while others plundered.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

[Quere Sir Walter himself, who is to be credited, we 
believe with many a professed citation from an “old 
ballad,” &c.] 

“T strove with none, for none was worth the strife, 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life.’ 

W. 8S. Landor ? C. BASELEY. 
“Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night.” 

C. D. Lamont. 
“Trust not the Franks, they have a king 





Who buys and sells.” E. H. H. 
“Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat ?”’ A. C. B. 
Replies. 
CANONIZATION. 


(6 S. iv. 146, 175, 193.) 
There is a difference of opinion, existing from 
an early date, as to the real state of the question 


respecting the proposed canonization of Henry VI. 





Lord Bacon, in his “ Life of Henry VII.” (Com- 
plete Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 634, Lond., 1706), 
observes :— 

* About this time [4.v. 1506] the king was desirous to 
bring into the house of Lancaster celestial honour,” &c. 
[see infra]. 

Another account is that a bull was issued by 
Pope Alexander VI. in 1494, addressed to Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Fox, Bishop of 
Durham, to authorize a commission of inquiry 
(Moreri’s Suppl., art. “Hen. VI.,” in Collier’s Ch. 
Hist., bk. vii. vol. i. p. 695, Lond., 1708). 

The assignment of the cause of failure to another 
reason than the payment of fees, as well as of the 
bull to Pope Julius, is in agreement with the 
statement of Polydore Vergil, a contemporary 
writer, who remarks :— 

“ Heec et ejusmodi vers sanctitatis officia fecerunt, ut 
ejus nomine, dum vivebat, miracula a Deo edita fuerint. 
Ex quo Henricus septimus rex non immerito abhinc 
paucos annos eum inter divos referendum apud Julium, 
pontificem Romanorum, curare coepit, sed morte post 
statim obita, id officium prestare nequivit,”—J/ist. Angl., 
1, xxiv. p. 675, Lugd. Batav., 1651. 

Habington, in his “ Life of Edward IV.” (Com- 
plete Hist., u.s., p. 456), has yet another reason, that 
“ however the world was assured of his piety, there was 
much question of his government; so that he might be 
termed a just man, but an unjust king: since the title to 
his crown was unjust ; for though it came by descent to 
him, yet was it but a continual usurpation.” 

The removal of the body of Henry VI. in 1471 
from the Tower to St. Paul's, and thence to 
Chertsey, for burial, with the attendant expenses, 
is given in an extract from the Pell Rolls, by Mr. 
J. Wituiams, in “ N. & Q.,” 2™ 58. ix. 62. A bull 
of Pope Julius, authorizing the removal from 
Chertsey to Westminster, is of the date of May 20 
(Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 103). Lingard says that 
“Richard III. removed his bones from Chertsey 
to Windsor”; Fuller states (Ch. Hist. cent. xv. 
bk. iv. § 27) that Henry VII. “ removed his corpse 
from Chertsey, in Surrey, where it was obscurely 
interred, to Windsor Chapel”; and E. Jesse 
(Summer's Day at Windsor, p. 28, Lond., 1843) 
describes “the grave of Henry” on “the south 
side of the choir” of St. George’s Chapel, with the 
remark, in explanation, that “the remains of 
Henry VI. were first interred at Chertsey, from 
whence they were removed to Windsor by the 
‘repentant’ Richard.” But these statements in 
certain particulars are at variance with the bull of 
1504, in Rymer. A print of the “Tomb of 
Henry VI. formerly at Windsor” is given in C. 
Knight’s Old England (No. 1216); miracles were 
believed to take place at it. The will of Henry 
VIII. provided that the “tomb and altar” of 
Henry should be “made more princely” in the 
place where it then was within the chapel. The 
removal to Windsor as stated in these references 
is in agreement with the statement of Polydore 
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Vergil, who observes (w.s.) that the body was taken 
from St. Paul’s to Chertsey, “ eoque loco sepultum, 
sed non multo post ex eo loco ad vindesorium 
castrum delatum, in «de divi Georgii novo mau- 
soleo infertur.” It appears from this most likely 
that the body of Henry VI. was finally deposited 
in St. George’s Chapel, and not in Westminster 
Abbey, and that the bull for the removal to 
Westminster was not acted upon literally by 
Henry VII. 

There being no tomb remaining at Windsor, 
there is no mention of the “grave” of Henry in 
St. George’s Chapel among the royal and historical 
interments which are noticed by the Society of 
Antiquaries in the Report on Sepulchral Monu- 
ments presented to Parliament in 1872. As to the 
canonization of Henry VI., the prayers composed 


by him, the invocations made to him, and the | 


earlier controversy carried on in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine of 1786-7, there is a communication | 


in “N, & Q.,” with a long editorial note (2"¢ §, i. 
509). Ep. Marssatt. 


* Poore Kyng Henry the sixte, a litle before deprived 
of his realme, and Imperiall Croune, was now in the 
Tower of London, spoyled of his life, and all worldly 
felicitie The ded corps of Kyng Henry......was con- 
veizhed from the Tower, to the church of Saincte 
Paule, and there laid on a beree, where it lay one whole 
daie; and the nexte day, without Prieste or Clarke, 
Torch or Taper, syngyng or saiyng, it was conveighed to 
the Monasterie of Chertesey, and there was buried, but 
after he was removed to Winsore, and there in a new 
vawte newly intumilate......His holynes caused God to 
worke miracles for him in his life tyme, (as old menne 
said), By reason whereof, Kyng Henry the seuenth, not 
without cause, sued to July Bushoppe of Rome, to have 
him canonized, as other sainctes be; but the fees of 
canonizing of a Kyng, were so great a qua'titie at Rome 

that the said King thought it more necessary, to 
kepe his money at home, for the profit of his realme and 
countrey, rather then to empouerish his kingdom, for 
the gaining of a newe holy day of saincte Henry.”— 
Hall's Chronicle, pp. 303-4, ed. 1509. 

According to Camden (p. 180, ed. 1753) Henry 
VII. removed Henry VI.’s body from Chertsey to 
Windsor, and there buried it in a new tomb with 
the solemnity becoming a king, and was such an 
admirer of his piety, &c., that he applied to the 
Pope to have him put in the calendar of the saints, 
and that this had certainly been done if the Pope’s 
avarice had not stood in the way ; as if the honour 
had not been paid so much to the sanctity of 
the prince as to the gold. Rapin, on the other 
hand, says (vol. i. pp. 610-16, ed. 1743) that the 
Pope refused to canonize Henry because he did not 
see in his life any proof of an eminent sanctity; 


that the miracles ascribed to him were not well | 


attested ; that the actions of his life showed rather 
his weakness than his sanctity; and that a monu- 


ment was erected for him, of which there are at | 


present—in 1743—no remains. 


Bacon, in his History of Henry the Seventh | 


(p. 227, ed. 1622), says of that king that he 


“was desirous to bring into the House ‘of Lancaster 
Celestiall Honour, and became Suitor to Pope Julius, to 
Canonize King Kenry the Sixt for a Saint; the rather, 
in respect of that his famous Prediction of the Kings 
owne Assumption to the Crowne. Julius referred the 
matter (as the manner is) to certaine ‘ardinals to take 
the verification of his Holy Acts and Miracles. But it 
died under the Reference. The generall Opinion was, 
that Pope Julius was too deare, and that the King would 
not come to his Rates. But it is more probable, That 
the Pope (who was extremely jealous of the Dignitie of 
the Sea of Rome, and of the Acts thereof) knowing that 
King Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad 
for a Simple Man, was afraid it would but diminish the 
Estimation of that kind of J/onour, if there was nota 
distance kept betweene /xnocents and Saints.” 

I cannot find from any one of the authorities I 

have consulted on the subject that the chapters of 
Windsor and Westminster had anything whatever 
to do with the proposed canonization. Fuller, in 
|his History (vol. i. p. 535, ed. 1837), quotes the 
Antig. Brit., 299, as stating that the fees, had the 
canonziation taken place, would have amounted 
‘altogether to 1,500 ducats of gold. It appears 
from Fuller that Pope Alexander VI. had been 
| applied to on the subject of this canonization by 
| Henry VII., but had “delayed, and in effect 
| denied King Henry’s desire herein; yea, Julius 
his next successor in continuance, continued as 
sturdy in his denial.” 

In Smith’s Dict. of Christian Antiq., canoniza- 
tion is said to be defined by Ferraris to be a public 
judgment and express definition of the Apostolic 
See respecting the sanctity and glory of one, who 
is thereupon solemnly added to the roll of the 
saints, and set forth for the public veneration of 
the whole church militant, and the honours due to 
the saints decreed to him. The first formal canon- 
ization by a pope is supposed to be either that of 
St. Suibert, by Leo IIL. (a.p. 804), or that of 
Udalric, by John XV. (a.p. 993). But canoniza- 
tion in some sense—inserting in the Canon of the 
Mass—is the outgrowth of a practice of very early 
date, being alluded to by Tertullian, and, earlier 
still, in the martyr Polycarp. H. W. Cooxes. 


I believe it is stated in more than one Italian 
author, within two hundred years of Dante’s death, 
that Dante was in popular opinion, though not 
ecclesiastically, regarded as a canonized saint in 
north Italy. E. 8. Dopasoy. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 





SHAKsPEARE AND Cumpertanpd (6 §. iv. 126, 
158).—One solitary Shakespere occurs at a much 
earlier date in the same neighbourhood in Cum- 
berland, who was probably the ancestor of those 
mentioned, namely, Henry Shakespere of Kirk- 
land, 1357 (see “N. & Q.” 2™4 S. x. 122). Be- 
yond doubt all who ever bore this name were of 
one stock, and the eponymous progenitor, the 
original spearshaker, might have lived in this part 
| of England; but unfortunately for any theory on 
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this subject, the earliest Shakespere yet found 
occurs in the opposite extremity of the kingdom. 

One John Shakespere, apparently of ‘ Freyn- 
den” (? Fritttenden), in Kent, named in a plea 
roll, 17 Edw. I. (see “N. & Q.” 1 S. xi. 122). 
Both of these are much earlier than any of the 
name Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, I believe, has yet 
discovered in Warwickshire or other midland 
counties. The cognate surname of Breakspear 
apparently originated in Bucks, where it is found 
as early as 1166 (Liber Niger). We are justified 
in inferring that the name of Shakespere is at least 
as old.* 

As the national gravitation is southward, the 


Shakesperes of Cumberland may have been the | 


original stock, sending off vigorous offshoots, 

“ According as marriage binds and blood breaks.’ 

As You Like It, V. iv. 

At Pontefract was living in 2 Richard IT. an 
honest artificer and craftsman bearing this to-be- 
honoured name, one “ Robert Schaksper, couper,” 
with Emma his wife, without children above six- 
teen, unless they had left home. We learn this 
from the roll of the Lay Subsidy which the 
Yorkshire Archeological Association is doing 
such good service by printing.+ This remarkable 
record gives the names of every one above sixteen, 
vagrants excepted. This was the tax of a groat 
levied on every “poll” or head, but so much 
more according to rank, ordinary tradesfolk having 
to pay sixpence, the amount Robert and his 
wife paid, for a married couple were charitably 
considered one. A. 8. Ex.is. 

Westminster. 


“Hear THE Caurcn” (6 §. iii. 363, 514).—I 
have a copy of Dr. Hook’s sermon, Hear the Church, 
second edition, in 1838, preached on the first 


Sunday after Trinity, June 17, 1838 ; a note says | 


“it was intended for the pulpit, not for the press, 
but as circumstances have arisen which seem to 
require its publication, it is printed verbatim et 
literatim.” An excellent sermon, but its torn text 


is its weakness, being a proposition incomplete, or | 


else one perverted from its original intention, and 
not a word upon it. A Cwr. 


Only the other day a friend lent me the sermon 
with this title by Dr. Hook. On the first page it 
is stated that it was preached at the Chapel 





The similarity of Shakespere to the Norman sur- 
name of Sacespee has been pointed out by the anony- 
mous author of Zhe Norman People, who draws an 
inference from the circumstance which is hardly pro 
bable, namely, that they are both corrupt forms of 
Saxby or Shakesby. This is the name of a place in 
Leicestershire, used by its former owners, a branch of 
the family of De Perers, who bore a bend engrailed sable. 
This, I fear, is a mere coincidence. A Henry Sakespeye, 
of Whichal, quitclaimed to the Abbot of Fountains lands 
in Marston, co. York, 1280 (Burton's Mon. Elor., p. 185). 
t Yorkshive Archeological Journal, vol, vi. p. 3. 


Royal, in St. James’s Palace, on the first Sunday 


after Trinity, June 17, 1838. Twenty - second 
edition, 1838. M.A. Oxon. 


“Mistress Grryseacness,” 1469-70 (6% S. iv. 
127, 195).—I cannot answer the question pro- 
posed by your learned correspondent Hrrmen- 
TRUDE, but being a descendant of Sir Thomas 
More, and of his daughter-in-law Anne Cresacre, 
I must send a contradiction to the statement of 
CaLcurTrensis that “ Anna Grisacria” was the 
mother of the Chancellor. Anne Cresacre, or, as 
she is sometimes called in Latin, Anna Grisacria, 

| was the daughter of Edward Cresacre, of Barn- 
borough, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. She 
married John More, the only son of Sir Thomas. 
There is a pedigree of Cresacre and More, for a 
| considerable part of which I am answerable, in 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees, ‘ West Riding.” 

C. J 


Discovery or ANTIQUITIES IN SOUTHWARK 
| IN 1786 (6S. iv. 107).—I cannot help thinking 
that the passage quoted by D. J. is a very highly 
coloured report of a vault which certainly did exist 
in Southwark. In the sixteenth volume of the 
Mirror, No. 447, August 21, 1830, occurs the 
following paragraph on an “ Ancient Vault, South- 
wark,” headed by a print which represents a kind 
of crypt. It says :— 

“Tn clearing away some houses on the south side of 
Tooley Street, Sou:hwark, for the approach to the new 
London Bridge, the above very ancient and curious 
vault has been discovered. It formerly belonged to the 
monks of Lewes, in Sussex. Dugdale mentions it 
jas having been swallowed up by an earthquake, but 
|} the present remains prove that statement to be fabu- 
| lous, as there is nt one stone out of place, It is princi- 
| pally composed of fire and free stone, and measures 
| forty feet long by sixteen wide; it has semicircular 
arches, with groins in the intervals, supported by columns, 
with neatly carved caps. The architecture is generally 

of the Anglo-Saxon style. The earth bas accumulated 

to the height of four feet, which hides three parts of the 
columns. At the south end are two semicircular-headed 
| windows, and on the mullion is the date, which appears 
tobe 1/11. On the western side are two niches and a 
| door with a subterraneous paseage, which formerly com- 
municated with St. Saviours Church. In digging within 
this vault a number of ancient coins have been found.” 
This is signed William Butler. I have never seen 
lor heard of this vault, which, if it still exists, is 
probably used as a cellar to some house in Tooley 
Street, and not being able to trace it I did not in* 
troduce it into my book on Southwark, but I think 
there can be little doubt that this must be the 
| original of the subterranean chamber referred to 
by the Bristol Gazette of 1786, without its imaginary 
embellishments. Tut AUTHORESS OF 
“ SouTHWARK AND ITs Story.” 





Heratpic (6™ §. iii. 489).—Hill, Baron Ber- 
|wick of Attingham, Salop (creation, May 19, 
1784). Crest, a demi-tower argent, a fawn 
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statant upon the battlements proper, collared and 
chained or. Hill, Baron Hill of Almarez, &c. 
(creation, May 17, 1814). Crest, a tower argent, 
from the battlements a chaplet of laurel proper. 
| ae a Bible expanded...... tasselled...... be- 
tween three cherubs with wings inverted...... 
Crest, on a mount a chalice,...... flames issuant 
proper, and over it, “Librum cum lampade trado.” 
Motto, “ Sit lux circonsa (sic) superne, et liber erit 
liber vita (sic).” (British Herald, by Thomas 
Robson, 3 vols. 4to., Sunderland, 1800.) 

The crest mentioned by G. W. H.I do not find ; 
it seems to be a combination of the castle of the 
one case with the flames from the chalice of the 
other. Fraxk Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S. W. 


The only arms I have as yet come across be- 
longing to this name are the following, which are 
impaled by Harris on a monument in Pontesbury 
Church, Salop, 1746: Erm., on a fesse sa., a 
triple-towered castle arg.* As the crest men- 
tioned by G. W. H. is a castle, I should think it 
very probable that these arms belong to the crest. 

W. A. WeLLs. 


Wanrorave (6 §. iii. 489).—It were indeed a 
boon if it could be well established that “ there 
can be no doubt that the second syllable in War- 
grave as in Gravesend is from A.-S. geréfa, a 
ruler.” Unfortunately Grave and Graf are often 
suggestive of a moat, in its twofold acceptation of 
a trench and a mound, 

Indeed, but a few miles from Gravesend lies 
Graveney, a place remarkable for a mound and 
numerous dykes; and if we cross to the opposite 
side of the Thames valley, Graveley, near Baldock 
(Herts), is supposed to be the grave-meadow, 
whilst its vicinity to the river Lea lends itself 
equally to the supposition of its meaning an 
entrenched meadow. Some six miles away is 
Bygrave. In the neighbouring county (Beds), 
among the marshes of Leagrave, on the river Lea, 
is a farm of considerable extent to this day sur- 
rounded by a moat. Near Dunstable (same 
county) is Chalgrave, alias Calgrave, which looks 
uncommonly like a chalky entrenchment; and, 
lastly, Gravenhurst, near Silsoe. In the next 
county (Camb.) is another Graveley ; and sufli- 
ciently near to this Graveley to be in the same 
Poor Law Union (though in a different county) is 
Graffbam, at both ends of which there are many 
moats still to be seen. 

As to war, I believe in most instances it may 
safely be referred, according to the suffix and to 
the usual local and historical associations, either 
(a) to the Teut. ward or wart, « watch-tower or 
fortress, or (b) to A.-S. waer, “an enclosure, a 








[* This is the coat of Hill of Gourt of Hill and of Vie- 
count Hill. The crest blazoned above for Lord Berwick 
is that of Noel. For Hill he carries a stag statant. } 








wear, the sea” (Bosworth): as witness the two 
parishes of the name of Warham (Norf.), with 
their camp and entrenchments still extant ; Ware, 
with its historical dam; Warminster, Warwick 
(Waeringwic), Wareham, Warborough (just be- 
tween Wallingford and Wallington), Warton and 
Warden, in a county (Northumb.) full of walls 
and warks, and others. Atpnonse Estocuer, 

Peckham. 

P.S. (a coincidence).—In Hungarian, Var— 
whence Varbasa, Varbeli, &c., also Varsovia, 
Warsaw— means a castle. 


Does not the position of the syllable grave tell 
against your correspondent’s derivation of this 
word from A.-S. gerefa? For, if it were so 
derived, would not grave begin the word, as in 
Gravesend, quoted by him, and as its cognate does 
in such words as Griifenberg, Grifenthal, Grafen- 
stein, &c.? May we not assume that the whole 
word is of A.-S. origin, and comes from wer, an 
enclosure, and gref (Somner), a grove? Cf. Ware- 
ham, in Dorsetshire, an enclosed fortified dwelling. 
Cowel, in his Interpreter of Law Terms, gives, 
“ Grava, a Brove, a ih &c., a little wood— 
Doomsday.” . Birxpeck Terry. 


In etymology hybrids are objectionable. We 
must except names of places situated on or near 
a river. The last syllable of Wargrave is doubtless 
from A.-S. gref, graf, lucus, dumetum. The first 
syllable may be the name of a stream falling into 
the Thames, or an old name for the latter river in 
these parts. Conf. the local name Warford, where 
the first part of the name -_ wes with the river 
names Var, Aar, Ayr, Or, Yare, Yair. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 


Arms or THE VeRNon Famity (6 S. iv. 165). 
—We learn from the “ Notes on the Rydeware 
Pedigree” in Nichols’s Leicestershire, to face 
vol. iii. p. *982, that the Vernons placed the Pipe 
coat on a shield over the grand gateway and other 
parts of Haddon House and elsewhere in conse- 
quence of the match with the sole heiress of the 
manors of Seile, in Leicestershire, and of Pipe- 
Ridware, Draycote-sub- Needwood, and Edinghale, 
in Staffordshire. This lady was Margaret, daughter 
and heir of William Swynfeyn (died circa 1419), 
who was nephew and heir, in 1411, of Sir Robert 
de Pipe, Kt., of Pipe-Rydware and other manors. 
She married, before 1435, Sir William Vernon, 
Kt., of Haddon, Derbyshire, knight-constable of 
England, who-died June 30, 1467, and was buried 
at Tonge, Salop. Margaret, his relict, was living 
in 1471, and on her death was buried beside her 
husband at Tonge. Dorothy Vernon, the heiress 
of Haddon, was fourth in descent from this lady. 
The present Lord Vernon and the Vernon Har- 
courts are also descended from Sir William and 
Margaret Vernon, B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton, 
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The “ Pipes” are the arms of the old Stafford- 
shire family of Pype, not of the Vernon family. 
Sir William Vernon, Kt., Treasurer of Calais, 
married Margaret, daughter of William Swynfeyn, 
and co-heiress of Sir Robert Pype, Kt., and died 
in 1467. This may account for the bearing on the 
Vernon tomb in Tong Church ; Sir William’s grand- 
father, William Vernon, married the daughter of 
Sir Fulk Pembruge, Kt., and the heiress of Tong. 

Watrer Sneyp. 

An ARMENIAN LEGEND (6" S. iv. 147).—I can- 
not throw any light on the origin of this ; but it 
may be worth while to note that the late Major 
Whyte-Melville, in his novel Sarchedon, obviously 
makes use of this legend under a different form. 
Therefore it must have been known some time 
ago. Watrter B. Siater. 

264, Camden Road, N.W. 


“To” 1s TrapEsMEN’s Bitts (6 §. iii. 489). 
—To in this sense is probably to be received in 
the sense of addition. As “add to your faith 
virtue.” “Wisdom he has and to his wisdom 
courage” (Denham). An item added to an 
account, additamentum. By prefixed to the entry 
shows a debit. It seems to mean “ set over against,” 
like per contra. The simple meaning of bi in A.-S. 
is commonly given as near, and that immediately 
takes the sense of against or opposite to, as “to go 
by the church. Sometimes it runs into signifying 
actual deduction, as “less bya yard.” Just as a 
by-lane is out of the usual road, or off the main 
road, so a by in book-keeping off the main account. 
So that to means addition, and by deduction. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


MISPRONUNCIATION OF Winp (6% §. iii. 405, 
511).— No scholar will admit that the A.-S, 
windan, to wind, was pronounced with a long i, 
any more than the German winden is. When Dr. 
Brewer writes about Anglo-Saxon he should at 
least learn how to pronounce it. How the i came 
to be lengthened in certain words in modern 
English before nd following is a most difficult 
problem, but at least we know that the A.-S. 
Jindan, to find, windan, to wind, were pronounced 
very nearly like the modern G. finden and winden. 

Water W. Sxeart. 

I hope that some one, less impar congressiis 
Achiller than I am, will take up the “‘ great lexico- 
grapher’s ” quarrel, and defend him against Dr. 
Brewer’s attacks. Upon the question of wind 
and wind your readers will find an amusing passage 
—too long for quotation—in Miss Edgeworth’s 
story “The Modern Griselda” (Tales, vol. vi. ed. 
1874). It isin the form of an animated dialogue 
between a husband and wife, who had different 
Views upon the subject. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatr, M.A. 





F. R. has told only part of the story of Dean 
Swift. The Dean was accustomed to pronounce 
gold, goold ; and when he said, “I have a great 
mind to find why you pronounce it wind,” the 
reply was, “ If I may be so boold, I should like to 
be toold why you pronounce it goold.” 

Wm. FREELOvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Wind (wynde) is surely the old and correct 
pronunciation, preserved to. us even to the present 
day by church, not to say “parish clerk,” usage. 
Who ever heard of anything else but “ wind and 
storm, fulfilling His word” ? Who would commence 
the old glee “the winds whistle cold”? or who 
would talk of “ winding a horn”? X. C. 


“Hanker” (6 §. iii. 186, 254, 398 ; iv. 197). 
—When W. D. expects us to believe that hanker 
is derived from “the good old English cank, to 
ask,” he offers us no tittle of evidence. Etymology 
goes by evidence, not by whim. Let him produce 
some instances of cank from “good old English” 
authors, and let him mention any other English 
word in which ¢ has become & in passing from old 
English into the modern language. If we are to 
go on thus, we may as well derive the modern 
English hang from cang, which in middle English, 
according to Stratmann, meant “ foolish.” 

Watter W. SKEAr. 

Cambridge, 


W. D. (ante, p. 197) defines cank as meaning 
to ask. Cumberland and Lancashire readers will 
no doubt recognize a familiar word, though they 
will attach another signification to it. It is com- 
monly used in these counties to express the act of 
talking confidentially together—especially, I think, 
when the subject of conversation is some kind of 
gossip or tittle-tattle. I do not know whether 
“tittle-tattle” has ever been explained in “N. & Q.” 
[See “N. & Q.,” 2°49 S. iv. 184.] 

W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” 
(6 §S. ii. 207, 279 ; iii. 95 ; iv. 138).—Here is an 
earlier quotation, from A Treatyse Shewing and 
Declaring the Pryde and Abuse of Women Now 
a Dayes, which was printed about 1550 :— 

“What! shall the gray ryre be the Letter horse, 

And be wanton styll at home ! 

Naye, then, wylcome home, syr woodcocke, 
Ye shall be tamed anone.” 
Hazlitt’s Lurly Popular Poetry, iv, 237. 

I have heard a different version of the anecdote 
6% §. iii. 138); but it is evidently one of a 
very numerous class, made to fit a saying which 
had long been popular. Lord Macaulay’s explana- 
tion of this proverb is insufficient, and a mere 
guess. Did he drive mares in his carriage? I 
doubt that mares, either grey or otherwise, were 
ever “preferred for coach horses.” But, of course, 
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not professed to know all about it. 

Mares are seldom used for carriages, and never 
were. In the middle ages, gentlemen very rarely 
rode upon them; but they were turned over to 
servants, and were employed in the work of the 
farm, and as packhorses, and in other drudgery. 
In Piers Plowman, Chaucer, and other early 
writers, when a farmer’s horse is spoken of, it is 
almost invariably a mare. Numbers of instances 
might be quoted, but it is needless. Everybody 
will remember Chaucer’s ploughman, “ In a tabard 
he rode upon a mare.” Probably from force of 
habit, even to this day homely farmers generally 
call their animals mares, even when horses. 


R. R. 


} 


3oston, Lincolnshire. 


Matthew Prior, who died in 1721, revives this 
proverb in the epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius: 
“‘ As long as we have eyes, or hands, or breath, 

We 'll look, or write, or talk you all to death, 
Yield, or she-Pegasus will gain her course, 
And the grey mare will prove the better horse.” 
Wituram Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


That this proverb is much older than the period 
referred to by Macaulay, or the date of the publi- 
cation of Ray's Proverbs (1670), is proved by the 
fact that it occurs in The Proverbs of John Hay- 
wood, printed 1546 :— 

“ She is (quoth he) bent to force you perforce, 

To know that the grey mare is the Letter horse.” 
I quote from Mr. Julian Sharman’s reprint (1874), 
who gives as an illustration,— 

“ What! shall the graye mayre be the better horse, 

And be wanton styll at home?” 
Pryde and Abuse of Women Now a Dayes, circa 1550. 
F, C. Brrxeeck Terry, 
Cardiff. 


Fo.K-Lore or THE Cuckoo (6" §, iii. 407, 487, 
515).—- Hereabout, and at my old home in Derby- 
shire, and I have no doubt all through the Midlands, 
it is the custom to turn your money on hearing the 
cuckoo for the first time. If you have gold, you 


will have plenty of it till the cuckoo comes again ; if 


silver, you will always have enough; and if your 

store is only “copper,” you will never be short. 

If you hear the bird suddenly close at hand on 

the right it is good luck, and the reverse if heard 

on the left. Tuos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


In this part of Yorkshire it is customary when | 


it would not have been Lord Macaulay if he had | one of your correspondents, the following lines, re- 


lating to the habits of this bird, may not be out of 
place. They were repeated to me by a Hertford- 
shire lady, but I know not whether they are merely 
local :— 
“In April 

Come he will, 

In May 

He sings all day, 

In June 

He changes tune, 

In July 

Begins to fly, 

In August 

Go he must.” 

Heturer GosseEtiy, 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 

[This is given in Thiselton Dyer’s English Folk-lore, 
with very slight verbal differences, as a rhyme sung in 
many places. | 

It is a German popular superstition that people 
whenever they hear the cuckoo for the first time in 
the spring must touch their purses; so shall they 
not luck money throughout the year. 

Avucusta Kress, 
It is a common belief among children here that 
cuckoos act the part of scavengers, and devour the 
mud which accumulates during the winter months, 
As an instance, I may repeat what a little child 
told me last winter,—“ Please, sir, I can’t get to 
school now, but mother’s going to send me again 
in the spring, when the cuckoo comes and eats up 

all the dirt.” W. D. Parisn. 

Selmeston, Sussex. 


“ Hott” (6 §. ii. 264, 316, 357, 394, 413, 455 ; 
iii. 176) : “ Kxock” 1n Puace-names (6™ §. iii, 
176, 434; iv. 156): “ ALKERDEN ” (6S. iv. 156). 
—Mr. Sparvet-Bayty’s note (ante, p. 156) con- 
cerning the Knockholt near Greenhithe is very 
interesting. I have no special knowledge of that 
locality, but having, from my long acquaintance 
with the other better-known Knockholt and some 
of its inhabitants, ascertained how and about when 





the spelling of its name was changed from Nock- 
| holt, I made and sent you a note of it. I paid a 
| short visit, not long since, to the other Knockholt, 
| bear Greenhithe, but could not learn whether the 

name had ever been spelt otherwise ; and as it has 

the initial k in the map of the hundred of Axstane 
| in Hasted’s History of Kent (the date of the maps 
in that work is 1783), I concluded that in that 
case the present form of the word was correct. 
| Mr. Sparvet-Barty, however, informs us that 
this hamlet also was called Nockholt in the seven- 
teenth century; its name, therefore, in all pro- 


we first hear the cuckoo each year to turn over | bability, as in the Knockholt near Sevenoaks 
H y; a ream J 


the money in our pockets, with the assurance that 
for the following twelve months we shall be lucky. 


W. Cotpsecxk Dyson. 
Batley, 


signifies “ nook by the holt,” ¢.¢., wood. 

| As regards Alkerden, at Swanscombe, it often 
| happens that a farm preserves the old form 
}of a name much longer than a village, a fact 


Since this subject has been brought forward by | easily intelligible from the use of the word being 
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more completely confined to the neighbour- 
hood. Hasted says that Alkerden, or Alkerdyn, 
was the name of a mancr at Swanscombe, which 
was afterwards called Combe. When there are no 
available means of tracing the origin of a name 
we are compelled to fall back upon 


course, 4 very common termination of a place-name, | 
and usually signifies “a woody valley.” With re- 
gard to the alker there is more difficulty. But 
as there are several other places (e.g., Alkham 
near Folkestone, Alkerington in Lancashire, Alk- 
borough in Lincolnshire) with the same first syl- | 
lable, which is sometimes spelt auk, it would 
seem likely that, as in the word awkward (formerly 
spelt aukward), it means ‘ 
the Alkerden in question, near Swanscombe, is 
on the left hand when landing from the river at 
Greenhithe ; Alkham, near Folkestone, is towards 
the left hand as we land at Dover; Alkerton, in 
Oxfordshire, lay to the left hand of a traveller on 
his way to Banbury Cross (remembered in the 
nursery so long after its actual existence); Alk- 
borough, in Lincolnshire, to the left of any one 
sailing up the Humber and entering the mouth of 
the Trent, &c. W. T. Lyyxy. 
Blackheath. 


Ronert Praire, THE Recrcrpe (5" §. xii. 47, 
311; 6 S. i. 18, 84, 505; 
Phaire, who was Governor of Cork, 1650-4, mar- 
ried, at St. Werburgh’s Church, Dublin, on Aug. 16, 
1658, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Herbert, 
Bart. Is the register still extant, and could a 
copy of it be obtained? He died in 1682, at his 
estate, the Grange, near Cork. Is there any record 
of his place of burial? He left four sons, One- 
siphorus, Thomas, Alexander, and John. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the fourth 
son, John, married and had issue? Tradition says 
(vide Smith’s Hist. of Cork) that Colonel Phaire 
joined the Society of Friends, and it is a fact that 
his daughter Mary married George Gamble, of 
Cork, a well-known Quaker family. The Quaker 
registers, said to be very copious in detail, might, 
under the names of Phaire, Faire, or Gamble, 
afford the information now sought, as well as other 
interesting information regarding Colonel Phaire 
and his family. Are these registers accessible to 
the public ? SERLo. 


“Tae Wuote Duty or Man” (5" §S. viii. 389, 
515; ix. 99, 176).—The quation, Who was the 
author of this and several other works by the 
same hand? has not, I opine, been answered. Next 
to giving a correct answer comes the correcting of 
erroneous statements. 

The quotation from the Literary Churchman is 
not, to my mind, satisfactory. It is there stated 
that the Gentleman’s Calling was published in 1677. 


analogical con- 
siderations for its probable source. Den is, of 


‘on the left hand.” Thus | 


ii. 38,77, 150).— Colonel | 


| 
lished in 1674. It contains an address, or a letter, 
to the bookseller,signed Hum. H., and dated Sarum, 
Oct. 27, 1659. My edition of the Whole Duty oj 
Man (not the first) is dated 1718, and also con- 
tains an address to the bookseller, signed H. 
Hammond, date March 7, 1657; this would 
indicate the existence of an earlier edition. That 
the Whole Duty of Man was published prior to 
1674 is pene by the address referred to in the 
Gentleman’s Calling, as the writer says, “I 
need not tell you with what success you pub- 
| lished the excellent Treatise, the Whole Duty of 
| Man.” Along with my copy of the Whole Duty 
of Man is bound the Ladies’ Calling in two 
parts. The title-page bears that it is “the third 
impression,” and is dated 1675, and has the same 
| engraving mentioned by Mr. J. Boyp as being on 
his edition of the Whole Duty of Man; also 
copy of “ private devotions” printed in 1674. It 
is worth notice that, in the preface to the reader 
| (the Ladies’ Calling) it is stated, “Our Author 
| has not left a possibility for the discovery of his 
own” (name). The writer of this preface further 
states that “By what methods the other most 
| useful works of this excellent Author have stolen 
| themselves into the World, I am not enabled to 
| relate.” He, however, clearly states how he got 
the MSS. of the Ladies’ Calling. They were sent 
{to him with a letter, unsigned, telling him “to 
| peruse them, and commit them either to the 
| Press or the Fire as you find them worthy,” &c. 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, 
Swansea. 


Provinctat Fairs: Pirrowper Court (6 

i. 13, 64, 163).—The following extract in rela- 
tion to these subjects should be preserved in 
“N. & Q.” Thave copied it from the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of August 13, 1881 :— 


ProchaIMinc THE Farr.—The ancient and time- 
honoured custom of proclaiming the fair took place in 
Newcastle on Tuesday at noon. This being the August, 
or Cow Hill Fair, the Mayor, accompanied by the 
Sheriff, and Committee Clerk, attended the Guild Hall, 
8S. Nicholas Square, and Newgate Street, where the 
proclamation was duly read by Superintendent Tunnah, 
The following is a copy of the proclamation : 

“O Yez! O Yez!! O Yez!!! 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor, Sheriff, and the 
Aldermen, their brethren, give notice the fair of this 
Town begins at 12 o'clock this day, and will continue 
for the next eight days after, when it shall be lawful for 
all persons to come to the town with their wares to eell. 
And it is strictly charged and commanded no person, of 
what degree or quality whatsoever, be so hardy during 
the time of this fair to carry any manner of weapon 
about him, except he be a knight or squire of honour, 
and then to have a sword borne after him. 

“Notice is hereby further given, that a court of pie- 
powder will be holden during the time of this fair, that 





is to say, one in the forenoon, another in the afternoon, 
where rich and poor may have justice administered to 
them according to the law of the land and the customs 


Now I have an edition (and the first, I believe) pub- | of this town. 
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“God save the Queen, the Worshipful the Mayor and 
the Sheriff.” 

In “N.& Q.” 6™ S. i. 163, Mr. Wappixcton 
says that the jurisdiction of the Piepowder Court 
was confined to matters arising out of contracts in 
the fair or market, and one would naturally 
suppose such to be the case. But the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne proclamation rather reads as if the court 
took cognizance of any cases that came before it, 
whether connected with the fair or not, as if for 
the convenience of the great numbers of visitors 
who might be expected to pour into the town at 
such a time. Ropert Hoivanp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 





Svrerstitions asout Featuers (6" §. iii. 
165, 339, 356, 418).—I have just come across the 
following story in the Life of the Rev. R. Hl. Bar- 
ham, p. 252. A surgeon at Wingham, in Kent, 
once told Mr. Barham that he had to pay what he 
considered would be his last visit to an elderly 
labouring man on Adisham Downs. He had left 
him in the last stage of illness the day before, and 
was not surprised on calling again to find him 
dead, but did experience a little astonishment at 
seeing the bed on which he had been lying now 
withdrawn from under the body and placed in the 
middle of the floor. To his remarks the answer 
given by her who had officiated as nurse was :— 

“ Dearee mé, sir, you see there was partridge-feathers 
in the bed, and folks can’t die upon geame feathers no- 
how, and we thought as how he never would go, 80 we 
pulled the bed away, and then I just pinched his poor 
nose tight with one hand and shut his mouth close with 
t'other, and, poor dear! he went off like a lamb.” 

Jonn Cavurcuity SIKEs, 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


I never heard of any difficulty as to hens’ 
feathers, but the superstition that a person would 
not “ pass away” (die) on a pillow filled with wild 
fowl feathers was universal in Scotland in former 
days. Ido not think the root of truth in this is 
far to seek. The feathers of all game birds, also of 
pigeons, have a heavy disagreeable smell, which it 
used to be thought impossible to get rid of ; and no 
one, sick or well, could sleep comfortably on such 
a pillow. A poor person would not accept the 
feathers as a gift. Those were the days when 
feathers were cleaned at home ; now good cleaners 
have ways and means at their disposal unknown to 
country folk, and perhaps many a grouse and 
partridge feather is used instead of being burnt. 

T. ©. G. 

The following comes from America ; and if this 


superstition has not yet appeared in “N. & Q.,” | 


perhaps it may be of interest to some of your 
readers :— 

‘A little Cincinnati boy has been slowly wasting away 
with some unexplained disease for several months. The 
German women of the neighbourhood concluded that he 
was a victim of witchcraft, and sent a committee to in- 


form the parents, who did not accept the explanation, 
| but permitted an examination of the bed. There is a 
German superstition that witches cause feathers in ¢ 
bed to weave themselves into a wreath, and that who- 
ever sleeps on it will become ill, dying when the ends of 
the wreath come together. Sure enough the women 
found in the boy’s bed what they declared was a witch's 
wreath. It was sprinkled with salt and burned, in 
accordance with a traditional method.” 
E. B. 


Cf. Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s recently issued 
Domestic Folk-lore, pp. 58-9. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


W axp V (5™ §. vii. 28, 58, 75, 217, 297; 
xii, 136).—There was a discussion in “ N. & Q.” 
whether the Londoner ever substituted v for w. 
Every one who has lived in the Eastern Counties 
knows that the inhabitants continually substitue w 
for v but not v for w. It was said that Dickens 
was informed of this fact, and therefore did not 
repeat the error he fell into in making Sam Weller 
always interchange the letters. The following ex- 
tract will show that this is not quite correct :— 

“ Crockford, like many others born within the sound 
of Bow Bells, always pronounced the wv. I once heard 
him exclaim. in reference to a horse I ran at Ascot, ‘ Vy 
Vigram vins’; so next year I named one the Wild 
Whirlwind; but when I asked him what he would bet 
against him he was evidently on his guard, for he replied, 
‘1 cannot lay against the horse with that odd name.’ ”— 
Celebrities I have Known, by Lord William Pitt Lennox, 
vol, ii, p. 41. 

E. Leaton Bienkinsorr. 


Revett or Branpiston (6 §. iv. 127).—The 
Revetts were not a Norfolk, but a Suffolk, family, 
of Brandeston Hall, in Suffolk. F. N. will find 
the pedigree of the Revett family among the Davy 
(Suffolk) MSS. in the British Museum, and other 
memorials of the Revetts under the head of 
Brandeston, Ives Hundred. A. D. 


F. N. will probably find the information he 
requires in Davy’s MSS. in the British Museum. In 
the supplement to the Suffolk Traveller Nicholas 
Revett is said to have been the second son of John, 
but Mr. Davy’s pedigree will show whether that is 
correct. G. A. C. 

East Dereham, 


Nett Gwynne at Mitt Hitt (6 S. iv. 48). 
—I have endeavoured to ascertain the foundation 
of the popular belief that Nell Gwynne did at one 
time reside at Littleberries. When I first came 
to live at Mill Hill the story was told to me, and 
I saw no reason at the time to disbelieve it. On 
inquiry, however, and after a careful sifting of the 
evidence, I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no ground whatever for the statement. In fact 
it is only within the last few years that the idea 
| has been spread about. The origin of it I believe 
to be this: the house undoubtedly dates back to 
the time of Charles IL., and in one room there are 
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medallion portraits of that aii William and 
Mary, and of some of Charles’s mistresses. There 
is some ground for believing that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth did reside in the house, but there is 
no evidence to connect Nell Gwynne with it. 

XIT. 


ScanDINAVIAN Mytnotocy (6™ §. iv. 49, 152) 

Me. Beckiey’s recommendation to C. H. of 
Grenville Pigott’s Manual of Scandinavian 
Mythology (Pickering, 1839) will, I fear, be of 
little avail to him. The book has long been out 
of print, and when it does occur in a second-hand 
catalogue it is always indicated as “scarce.” 
Moreover, it is not up to date in Scandinavian 
research, which during the past few decades has 
made great strides. Last year I edited a trans- 
lation, made | y Miss MacDowall, of Dr. Wiigner’s 
book on this subject, which was brot ight out under 
the title, “Asgard and the Gods, Tales and Tradi 
tions of our Northern Ancestors, illustrated, 
demy 8vo., London, W. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Allen, 1880.” The book was very favourably 
received by the press; from the review of 
“N. & Q.” I allow myself the liberty of making 
an extract, in the hope that it may serve to call 
attention to a book of merit and of great value 
to all interested in folk-lore and comparative 
mythology :— 

“An excellent book, and deserves to be thankfully 

received by all who wish for an account of Northern 
Mythology. The great mass of readers will find in it a 
most valuable aid towards acquiring a clear and well- 
defined idea of the fair forms of the old Northern 
religion.” 
Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, in 3 vols., should 
be named as another important work on this sub- 
ject; but it is now, I believe, unobtainable and 
scarce. Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, men- 
tioned by Mr. Buck ey, is quite out of date, and 
worthless as an aut hority as — with Dr. 
Wiigner’s Asgard. W. ANSON. 


Sean oF THE Kyicuts Tempxars (6" §. ii. 227, 
374, 496; iii, 234, 377; iv. 196).—I enclose 
copies of three early Templar seals in my collec- 
tion, the sight of which will enable you to assure 


Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. i. p. 471, mentions 
one John Iwarby, an officer in the receipt of the 
Exchequer in the reign of Henry VI. Stow, in 
his Surrey of London, p. 137, mentions the same 
John Iwarby. It would appear that the name 
Iwarby came to be written afterwards Swardeby. 

Hosk1ys. 

7, Godliman Street, E.C. 


“Hetpmeet”: “ HetpmMake” 
(6% S. iv. 146, 195).—Mr. G. J. Dew may rest 
assured that there was nothing at all “ jocular” in 
the use of helpmake, Make is the usual form of 
mate in E. E.; Mr. Halliwell quotes from the 
Chester Plays, i. 25 :— 

‘ Rise up, Adam, and awake ; 

Heare have I formed thee a mike.” 


“ HeLpMATE 


Nor was the word obsolete in the seventeenth 
century, for it occurs in Shakespeare’s ninth 
sonnet, |, 4 :— 
* The world will waile thee like a makeless wife.” 
C. M, I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Witiiam oF Wrykenam’s Toms (6 §, iv. 7). 
—My only reason for asking the question about 
the disturbance of William of Wyke ham’s grave 
was that I was once told by Mr. Deane, now 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, that he be- 
lieved the grave had been opened, and that within 
the present century. I think every time I have 
visited Winchester Cathedral I have been told 
that Wykeham’s grave, unlike that of almost every 
other great pre-reformation personage in the 
building, had never been disturbed ; and this it 
would be more pleasing to believe to be the actual 
case, E Doupcson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


“Papa” anp “Mamma,” &c. (6% §. iii. 107, 


273, 456, 475; iv. 57).—Whether papa is of Hin- 
dostanee, or rather Sanscrit, — : know not ; 
but it is found in Homer’s (:lyss bk. 57, 


where Nausicaa addresses her father : ‘Tdere 
gir’,” «.7.Xr. S. Norcare. 
Sparham Rectery. 


West Inpran Screnstitions (6 S. iv. 165). 








your correspondent E. M. B. that the Templars 
undoubtedly used the 
upon one horse long prior to their adoption of the 
Lamb and Flag, commonly known *, % “Holy 


iS) 


Lamb,” M. D. K. 


Wituiam Penn (6% S. i. 117, 143, 157, 204; 


iv. 194).—Is C. B.’s offer still - n (6 8. i. 144)? 
“T can send a photograph of the old meeting 
house with pleasure if desired.” I should much 
like to have one. W. FREELovE. 


Bury St. Edmunde. 


_ Iwarsy or Ewarpsy Famiry (6" §. i. 376; 
i. 33 ; iv. 138).—It may be of service to note that | 





badge of two knights riding | ~ 


A Beax’s communication is very valuable. I 
can identify several forms as also existing in Asia 
Minor. The superstition as to hair is found there 
and in Sussex. Thunderbolts also. Ill luck from 
a woman is also believed in. The superstitions 
are African and Turanian. Hype CLarKe. 


Tae Penat Laws acarnst Roman Catnotics 
(6% §. iv. 189).—It may be interesting to your 
readers to know that in a certain diocese in Ire- 
land there is a portrait of a Catholic prelate, in the 
garb of a Highland piper, who played his way 
through his extensive diocese, and succeeded, by 
this curious expedient, in defeating the penal 
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laws and administering occasionally to the 
spiritual wants of his flock. Name, date, and 
other particulars can be furnished. 
J. Ronayne. 
Ballinrobe. 


Work Sones (5" S. x 
S. ii. 473 ; iii. 58).- 
of this custom :— 


344, 477; xi. 158; 6 
Here is another good example 


“Tn carrying loals, or cutting joom, the Lhoosai clear 
the lungs with a continuous ‘hau! hau!’ uttered in 
measured time by all. Without making this sound they 
any they would be unable to work, '—Lewin’s Wild Ra 
f SALI p- 271. 

G. L. Gone. 


LixcotysnirRE Provinciauisms (6" §. iii. 364, 
514).—In Norfolk, also, thick and foggy weather is 
called roky; a mist is a roke, a steam is a reek, both, 
I take it, from wrack. Mess is made use of in all 
the senses mentioned by R. R. In reference to 
Mr. Marsuatt’s note on Dyketown, Ditton, 
6 8S. iii. 514, | may add that in Norfolk a bank is 
called by the coi untry labourer the deek (dyke), the | 
ditch is the deek’s hole, or holl. In the fen country, | 
on the contrary, it is the broad water ditches that 
are called dikes G. A. C 


“To THE BITTER END” (4% §, vi. = 427, 
516 ; vii. 23, 85 ; 6" S. iii, 26, 193, 334, 438).—I 
believe it was I who first started the po baer in 
“N. & Q.” as to the origin of the phrase “to the 
bitter end.” My query appeared in October, 1870 
(4 §S. vi. 340), but it received no satisfactory 
reply. The subject has since been revived, and Dr. 
Nicrorson (6 §. . 26) quotes from the Seaman’s 
Grammar, and Mr. Coryrton (6" §. iii. 334) from 
Falconer, to the effect that the bitter end is a term 
applied totheend ofa ship’s cable. It may, therefore, 
have been originally used as the equivalent to the 
extreme end, having nothing to do with bitterness. 
In the first volume of Robinson Crusoe, where the 
storm off Yarmouth is described, the cables are 
said to have been “ veered out to the better end.” 
So it stands in my copy of the work (Major’s 
edition, 1831). Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who can refer to the first edition kin: lly inform | 
me whether “better” is or is not a misprint for | 
bitter ! JAYDEE. 








Oy tHe Use or tue Worps “Superior” AND | 
‘Inrerion” (5™ §, vii. 8, 96).—In Fielding’s | 
Amelia, bk. ii. chap. i., Booth says he is assured | 
“that the woman who had been so much adored | 
for the charms of her person deserved a much 
higher adoration to be paid to her mind ; for that | 
she was in the latter respect infinitely more 
superior to the rest of her sex than she had ever 
been in the former.” C. F. H. 


Joux Tuorre, Arcnirect (6 S. iv. 128, 171, 
216).—I have always unders:ood that John Thorpe 


| Calendar of Home Oy Rice Paj 


and John of Padua were one and the same person, 
At all events John Thorpe, during his early pro- 
fessional career, studied at Padua, and on his 


| return to this country introduced the style known 


as Jacobean from his great patron James. This 
beautiful style, a blend of the Italian and Renais- 
sance, is still exhibited in some of his monumental 
works, notably the canopied tomb of the celebrated 
Lord Burleigh at Hatfield, and the Strangford and 
Smythe tombs (figured in Blore’s Monumental 
Remains) at Ashford. Jas. R. Scott, F.S.A. 


Snerrietp or Butterwick (6™ §. iv. 127, 
195).—There is a good representation of this brass 
in Fisher’s Monumental Remains and wie ies 
in the County of Bedford, pl. 35. F. A. B. 


t 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §. iii 
449),— 

** Oxford no more, but Cowford be thy name.” 

One of my schoolmasters, forty years ago, was fond of 

telling us that when the famous Madame de Staél was 
in England in 1814, she expressed a strong desire to 
receive from the University of Oxford the degree of 
D.C.L. Her modest request was, of course, refused; 
and she vented her spite and proved her perfect know- 
ledge of the English language by improvising this 
couplet :— 

“‘ Oxford no more, but Cowford be thy name, 

To rear up calves to thy eternal shame.” 

For the authenticity of the good doctor's anecdote I can- 
not, of course, vouch W. W. F. 8. 





(6% §. ii. 328; iii. 518.) 
“ What is lighter than a feather?” Kc. 

When you had this some years ago in “ N. & Q.” the 
last six lines were as follows, and you ought to give the 
ladies the benefit of them :— 

** And what is lighter than the wind ? 
The lightness of a woman's mind. 
And what is lighter than the last? 
Ah, row, my friend, you have me fast. 
Oh, no, I recollect me now, 
The lightness of a lover's vow. P. F. 


(6 8, iv. 190.) 
“1 “il hang my harp on a willow tree” 
was written by T. Haynes Bayly, the music being the 
composition of Wellington Guernsey. It was published 
by D’Almaine & Co, in 1845, Evan THOMAS. 
(6' S. iv. 209.) 
* There never yet was human power,” Kc. 


Byron’s Me-zeppa, stanza x. 
H. D. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

ers of the Reign of George 
111., 1770-1772. “Edited by Richard Arthur Roberts 
for the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) _ 

Tuis volume, vol. iii. of the Home Ojice Papers, carries 

forward the calendar from Jan. 1, 1770, to Dee. 31, 1772. 

These three years were singularly neal in their 

political aspects, and the addresses of the Lords and 


Commons were passed in beth Houses in 1772 without 
‘ 
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the least debate, “a circumstance scarce ever remem- 
bered.” But there was great distress amongst the poor 
from the high price of provisions, and riots broke out in 
Essex in April, 1772, which had to be suppressed by a 
military force. The magistrates were warned by the 
Secretary at War that there were not more thon five 
thousand troops which could be moved for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in South Britain ; *‘all the rest of our 
army is fast and cannot stir.” The dearness of provisions 
was popularly attributed “to the practice, then getting 
fashionable,” of the landlords buying up the tenants’ in- 
terests and turning small holdings into large farms at a 
rack rent. The tenants who were bought out held small 
estates — leases for three lives at a nominal rent, 
and were for the most part careful, i: idust: ious peo} le, 
who were contented with the market price for their corn 
and cattle, and always had some money in reserve to 
keep the estate in the family in case : life dropped. The 
extermination of this industrious and independent class 
of the agricultural community was deplored as a national 
calamity, and the mischief r« sulting from it is eloquently 
described in Goldsmith's Deserted Village, which was 
published in 1770. A paper addressed to the king in 
] pointing out the effects of the change in Dorset, is 
well worth studying by advocates of the English system 
of letting land. The great fire in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
1770, excited a great commotion at the time, 
and in eome of its circumstances is not without present 
intere It was generally supposed to be the work of 
fore incendiaries, and a host of informers came for- 
ward to accuse themselves of being implicated. Two of 
these rogues, named Dudley and Britain, made out such 
plausible stories that they imposed upon the Secretaries 
of State as well as the public; but they suffered severely 
for their fabrications, f r Dudley was transported and 
Britai n was hanged at Bristol. Amongst other curious 
illustrations of the manners of the period it will be found 
that the Minister of the Elector of Cologne abused his 
privileges by setting up a gaming-house in the Strand, 
where three hundred persons of the better sort of tradesmen 
nightly assembled. Similar houses were fitted up by the 
Minister of Bavaria in Golden Square, and by the Envoy 
of Hesse Darmstadt in Suffolk Street, near the Hay- 
—_ The notorious Madame Cornelys memorialized 
e king in 1770 for a patent for musical dramatic enter- 
ta rinments. She says that when she came to London in 
1759 and found that it was the “only city in Europe 
which had not a settled entertainment for the select re- 
eption and amusement of the nobility and gentry,” she 
esti »blished one under the auspices of the Duke of York, 
whose death obliges her to appeal to his Maj esty, “after 
having struggled with a siege of troubles longer ths an the 
siege of Troy.” 





in July, 


























Loxpon MEETING oF THE Liprary AssocrATIoN.— 
The Library Association is one of the youngest, most 
energetic, and perhaps 9 f the most useful, of the 
many societies, learned and otherwise, which hold meet- 
ings each year in a different part of the country. Having 
& ne to Oxford, Manchester, and Ex dinburgh, the Associa- 
ion has been sitting for the present week in London, in 
‘ 1¢ Hall of the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn, and 
cater the presidency of the master of the library, Mr. 

A. Russell, Q.C. Among those at the meeting were 
Me W. W. Greenough ( President of the Boston Public 
Library), Dr. A. Reichens sperger (member of the R-ichs- 
tag), Mr. Henry Bradshaw (University of Cambridge), 
Mr. J. D. Mullins (Birmingham Public Libraries), Mr. 
P. Comet (Liverpool pon Library), Mr. Yates (Leeds 
Public Library), Mr. H. J. Matthews eal Mr. Madan (of 
the Bodleian Library), Mir. W. Archer (National Library 
of Ireland), Mr. Robert Harrison (London Library), Mr. 


; would reap the benefit. The 


R. R. Holmes (Quveen’s Library, Windsor), Mr. E. I. 
Nicholson (Lonion Institution), Mr. H. R. Tedder 
(Athenzum Club), Mr. F. T. Barre tt (Mitchell Librarv, 
Glasgow), Mr. Douthwaite (Gray's a Mr. W. S. W. 
Vaux (Royal Asieie | Society), Mr. W. H. Overall (Guild- 
hall Library), Mr. Timmins, Mr. Tonks; Mr. E. C. 
Thomas and Mr. o. Vel ch, secretaries 
tives from many other 
institutions 
In opening the proceedings on Tuesday, September 13 

the Chairman expressed great regret for the loss sustaine i 
by the Association and the world of letters in the recent 
death of the president, the Rev. H. O. Coxe, the Bodleivn 
librarian. He then glanced at some of the 
the programme, and remarked that the 
loguing was one of the great 
free library legislation, he sa 
leaving matters as they are and making the establish- 
ment of free public libraries compulsory. The training 
of library assistants was another question of extreme 
interest. A good librarian was born, not made. They 
could not, however, expect all those who held the posi- 
tion to be born librarians; and therefore if assistant- 
librarians could be properly trained the Association 
would perform a good service, and their successors 
Chairman observed tha 
libraries of what was termed 


, and representa- 
metropolitan and provincial 


subjects of 
juestion of cata 
timportance. As regards 
vno middle courze between 








the elimination from 


“ obsolete ” books was to be gone into; but he strongly 
| objected to the term “ obsolete book.” If it was not othi ng 
| else, a work no longer of actual value was a footstep n 





he sands of time, and served to mark the pr gr 
knowledge. He cordially welcomed t] embers to 
Gray's Inn Hall. There was a great fitness i in meeting 
there, because those whose lives were spent among books 

re the natural links with those men of former times 
who made the materials for book and it would be 
difficult, within any reasonable distance, to find any 
place from which famous men had proceeded who had 











done more to make the materials of our books in history, 
| , 

politics, and science than that hall, whose windows dis- 

played the escutcheons of Gascoigne, Powell, Thomas 


Cromwell, Burleigh, Mansfield, Romilly, ani Bac 

vote of thanks was passed to the chairman for a 
address, and a resolution was carried to express the | 
found regret of the members at the recent death of Mr. 
Winter Jones, formerly Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. 


The report of the council was then read. = annual 








meeting, held at Edinburgh in October last, hly 
} successful, alike on account of the interest pro- 

ceedings and of the cordiality with which the 

tion was welcomed by the librarians and the citizens of 





Edinburgh. A number of papers on subjects connected 
with libraries and librarianship have been read at the 
monthly meetings held at the London Institution. The 
recent death of the Rev. H. O. Coxe has left void a 
place among English librarians which will not soon be 
filled up. Sir Redmond Barry will also be much re- 
gretted by all. The late Mr. 8S. A. Hart and Mr. T. 
Watson were also members. The roll of members 
has now reached a total of 336, the increase during the 
year having been 100, and the council congratulated the 
members on this satisfactory sign of pri At the 
Manchester meeting in 1879 it was resolved to recom- 
mend the council to inf fc uence Parliament in fav: yur of 
an amendment of the law relating to public libraries 

In pursuance of this recommendation the council ex- 
changed communications with the Metropolitan Free 
Libraries Association, and ascertained that that associa- 
tion was actually drafting a Bill intended to remedy 
the defects pointed out at Manchester. This proposed 
| Bill was submitted to the council for their approval, 





gress, 
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and, after some improvements had been suggested and 
adopted, it was introduced by Sir John Lubbock, but did 
not pass the second reading. An offer which had been 
made by one of the secretaries to undertake the publica- 
tion of an official Library Journal was not accepted ; 
but although the matter has remained in abeyance, it 
mast not be consid: red as finally dropped 
tion will meet at Cambridge in 182, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the University librarian. 

The reports of the council and treasurer baving been 
adopted, the chairman called upon one of the secretaries 
to read ‘‘ A Short Notice of the Work of Mr, Coxe at the 

Jodleian,” by the Rev. W. B. Macray. Mr. Henry Stevens 
(of Vermont) then proceeded with his paper on * English 
Blibliography before 1640.” Early English bibliography 
was not in a very creditable condition, and the proposal 
of the British Museum to print a catalogue of its 
English books issued be fore 1640 was a step in the right 
direction. It was suggested, in the discussion which 
followed, that the British Museum should be induced to 
print a catalogue of all the English books before 1640, 
and not merely those in its own possession ; but this pro- 
posal did not meet with universal favour. Meeting at 
an Inn of Court, it was natural that special attention 
should be paid to legal literature and legal libraries ; 
and Mr. E. C. Thomas delivered a very practical dis- 
couree on legal bibliography, pointing out the pressing 
necessity of indexing the extensive literature of British 
law. and suggesting the issue of one law catalogue common 
to the libraries of the four Inns, with the possible addi- 
tion of such books as might still be wanting to make up 
a complete library for practical use. Another sugges- 
tion was that the members of any one Inn should be 
admitted to the libraries of the other three. Mr. W. R. 
Douthwaite, librarian of Gray's Inn, then gave an 
account of the history and present condition of the 
libraries of the four Inns of Court ; and in the course of 
the afternoon visits were made to the different libraries 
described in the paper. The library of Lincoln's Inn is 
the oldest and largest ; it was founded in 1497, and now 
contains 46,000 volumes. The library of the Inner 
Temple, which now includes 36,000 volumes, is known 
to have been in existence in 1540. A library in con- 
nexion with the Middle Temple existed as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. The collection now consists of 
about 30,000 volumes of printed books, and is rich in 
works on civil, canon, and eeclesiastical law. Gray’s Inn 
library existed at least as early as 1555. It now numbers 
about 13,000 volumes, and though it may not be so rich 
in American and foreign lawas the libraries of the other 
Inns of Court, it has a complete collection of the English 
reports and the latest text-books. 

In the evening the country members were entertained 
by the London members and friends of the Association at 
a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Richard Gar- 
nett, Superintendent of the British Museum Reading 
Room, in the chair. About eighty gentlemen sat down 
to table, and among the principal toasts honoured were 
those of “literature,” “ library committees,” “ libraries 
of the old and new world,” and “ publishers, printers, 
booksellers, and binders.” A humorous “ Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Banquette of Sapience "’ was circulated 
by the eminent bibliographer who usually adds the mys 
terious letters G.M.B, (Green Mountain Boy) to his name 
on title-pages. 

On Wednesday morning the chair was taken by Mr. 
J.D. Mullins (Birmingham Public Libraries), The chief 
business of the day consisted in the discussion of free 
library legislation, and Mr. W. E. A. Axon led off with 
a paper, in which he proposed to do away with special 
legislation, which would leave local authorities power to 
found their own libraries, with the right to spend as 


The Associa- | 


| Rey. Dr. Sparrow Simpson 





much money as the ratepayers pleased. It was fully 
expected that the Bill introduced into Parliament by Sir 
John Lubbock would have been discussed and voted on, 
clause by clause, in order to get expressions of opinion 
from the representatives of free pubiic libraries; but ag 
these gentlemen declined to commit themselves in any 
way, the discussion fell to the ground. In the afternoon 
a visit was paid to the library of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where the members were received by the librarian, the 
The rest of the day was 
devoted to the highly technical subject of cataloguing 
rules, 


In the person of the Rev. Robert W. Eyton, the author 
of the .lntiquities of Shropshire, &c., who died last week 
at Wincbfieid, Hants, at the age of sixty-five, the country 
has lost an antiquary hardly to be surpassed for accuracy 
and depth of research. He was the son of the late 
Rev. John Eyton, vicar of Wellington and Eyton, Salop, 
by his marriage with Anna Maria, only child of Mr, 
Edmond Plowden, of Plowden, Salop, and was born 
Dec. 21, 1815. He was educated at Rugby and at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he obtained a second class 
in classics, and graduated in 1839. He was rector of 
Ryton, Salop, from 1841 to 1863, during which time he 
composed his great work, the Antiquities of Shropshire, 
The minuteness and extent of his researches into the 
history of his native county will be appreciated when it 
is stated that, although he has not carried his history 
further down than the reign of Edward I., the work 
extends over twelve volumes. Mr. Eyton’s work isa 
valuable contribution to the history of the feudal and 
judicial systems of the country for the firat two centuries 
tollowing the Norman Conquest. Mr. Eyton was also 
the author of Digests of the Domesday Survey of Dorset, 
Somerset, and Staffordshire, and of the Jtinerary of 
King Henry 1]. His latest work was the editing of the 
Pipe Rolls and early charters of Staffordshire for the 
William Salt Archzeological Society. 

Amone the recent announcements of the Florentine 
house, Successori Le Monnier, we note L' Abbaye de 
Mont-Olivet-Majeur, by Dom Grégoire M. Thomas, 
O.8.B., and an address, entitled Dell’ Esilio di Dante, 
delivered before the Circolo Filologico of Florence, by 
Isidoro del Lungo. We observe that the issue by the 
same house of a fifth edition of the Vocabolario degli 
Accademici della Crusca has reached the first part of 
vol. iv. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


T. B. Spupp (Cecil Cottage, Queen’s Road, Hull) 
wi-hes to obtain a copy of the number of Once a Week 
which contains a piece entitled “ Christmas Eve ins 
Belfry.” 

J. S.—You should apply to the head vergers of the 
various cathedrals for their respective guide books. The 
late Mr. Longman and Dr. Sparrow Simpson have 
written a great deal on the subject of Old St. Paul’s. 

F. Carr (The Willows, Walker) asks for the text of 
the short poem commencing ‘‘ Why are the churches 
shut !” 


H. Hi. D. (“ Bayeux Tapestry "’).—Next week. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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